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ABSTRACT 

Three studies were conducted Wo Vest the eirects of 
familiarity, the definition of consistency-inconsistency, 
instrumentality, and cognitive structure on tolerance for 
inconsistency. Ss made a decision about the probable 
success of one of two professors, were given an opportunity 
to select and read additional information which was either 
consistent or inconsistent, and made a second decision 
recommending one of the professors for tenure. 

Study I (n = 12) yielded an effect for familiarity. 

Ss read more new information than old information (p <.001). 
Whether the new information was consistent or inconsistent 
made no difference. 

In Study Tir ="40)" the definition of “consistency, 
positive information about the chosen alternative (+C) or 
negative information about the unchosen alternative (-U), 
and the definition of inconsistency, negative information 
about the chosen alternative (-C) or positive information 
about the unchosen alternative (4U) were varied in a fac- 
torial design. Tnere was a consistency main effect for (1) 
the number of consistent cards read: Ss for whom consis~ 
tency was defined as +C read more consistent cards than 
those for whom it was -U (p<.01), (2) ratings of the inter- 
est for the inconsistent information: 4C condition Ss 
rated it as more interesting Gorse and (3) confidence on 
the second neciaiont those in +C conditions were more con-~ 


fident (p<.01). There was a significant interaction for 
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(1) combined ratings of interest and usefulness of the 
inconsistent information (p <.05), (2) confidence on the 
second choice (p<.01), and (3) the amount of change from 
first to second choice (p <.05). In each case the most 
differentiating condition was that in which Ss had only 
negative information available (<-U or -C). They rated the 
inconsistent information as less interesting and useful, 
changed more, and were least confident of their second 
decision. 

Study III (n = 40) yielded few significant effects for 
cognitive structure (concrete~abstract) or instrumentality. 

A number of subsidiary expectations were examined. Ss' 
stated preferences for information and their actual reading 
behavior were significantly related in all studies. Ss who 
indicated a preference for erent information read more 
consistent information than inconsistent information. Con- 
trary to dissonance theory predictions, there was no signi-~ 
ficant relationship between confidence on the first decision 
and tolerance for inconsistency. There was a-significant 
correlation between the amount of inconsistent information 
read and the amount of decision change in Studies II and III. 

It was concluded that familiarity is a potent determi- 
nant of information selection. The definition of consistency- 
inconsistency was also important and was discussed in terms 
of relevance and positivity. This research yielded little 
information on the effects of cognitive structure and 


instrumentality on tolerance for inconsistency. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The area of attitude change has been dominated by 
various consistency theories (e.g. Festinger, Osgood, 
Rosenberg & Abelson). Although the motivational basis for 
consistency frequently has been left unspecified, a con- 
monly held assumption has been that there is some need to 
seek and maintain cognitive consistency, though it need 
not be specified as a unitary drive (Tannenbaum, 1968). 

The approach has assumed that people need consistency and 
‘somehow work to avoid or reduce cognitive inconsistency ; 
given Meonsietency people seem to reduce it. Opposed 

to this notion of some sort of consistency motivation 

have been notions of epistemic behavior, curiosity motives, 
and exploratory behavior (ean iyne 1960; Fiske & Maddi, 
1961; Fowler, 1965). These latter approaches have stressed 
a need for novelty, new stimulation, and variety which may 
induce inconsistency. Recently the relationship between 
these approaches has gained increasing interest (McGuire, 
1966; McGuire, 1968; Tannenbaum, 1968). "Rather than a 
continuing debate about the general validity of consistency 
theory, we hope for a situational analysis. . ; to tease. 
out variables that will better delimit the proper sphere 

of applicability of consistency theory and help place the 
fundamental postulates of this theory into their proper 
place among the principles of behavior (McGuire, 1966, 


p. 26)." The problem has not been one of choosing 
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Ves 
which source of motivation is really correct, but rather 
one of defining the limiting characteristics of each, as 
well as their interrelationships. There has been evidence 
that man sometimes seeks consistency and sometimes seeks 
novelty (which may yield at least temporary inconsistency). 
The question has been when does he do one rather than the 
other; what are the situational determinants and personality 
correlates of consistency vs. novelty seeking behaviors? 
The purpose of this research was to assess some of the 
personality and situational determinants of tolerance for 
ne Bnsve tenes. Specifically, the effects of cognitive 
structure, instrumentality, familiarity, and the nature of 
the consistency-inconsistency on information seeking were 
examined. 

There were many possible approaches to answering the 
question of the determinants of consistency vs. novelty 
seeking behavior. The approach used in this study stemmed 
directly from consistency theory involving the tolerance 
for t PoAatetat Gt Given that the inconsistency is 
perceived, then obviously the higher the tolerance for 
inconsistency, the less consistency seeking and maintain- 
jing behavior will be evidenced (and thus the more probable 
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Inconsistency was used in a general sense, It may 
involve two cognitive elements which do not follow fron 
one another, it may be a disconfirmation of expectancies, 
or it may be a discrepancy between one's behavior and 
onets self-concept. These definitions are obviously not 
mutually exclusive. 
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. 3° 
the epistemic behavior). The level of tolerance seems to 
be a crucial and a limiting parameter for consistency 
motivation. To the extent that tolerance for inconsistency 
is generated, a person may be motivated by curiosity, 
exploration, or whatever; but to the extent that intoler- 
ance for inconsistency is enhanced, he may be primarily 
motivated by a need for consistency. 

Numerous factors could affect one's tolerance for 
inconsistency. Personality factors which might produce a 
low level of tolerance include dogmatism, autnoritarianisn, 
defensiveness, low eel ieee or self-confidence, and 
concrete thinking. The polar opposites of these factors 
might produce a high level of tolerance (e.g. low dogma-~ 
tism, authoritarianism and defensiveness, high self-esteem 
or self-confidence, and abstract thinking). Situational 
determinants which might produce a low level of tolerance 
include high dissonance, high involvement in the issue, 
and overstimulation. Again, the polar opposites of these 
might produce a high tolerance (low dissonance, low invol-~ 
vement, and understimulation or boredom). Another situa- 
tional factor which might produce a high tolerance for 
inconsistency is instrumentality, which implies that if 
the inconsistency is somehow useful for attaining a goal, 
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it might be at least temporarily tolerated. 


Tolerance for Inconsistency Measures 


There were several possible ways of tapping tolerance 
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W, 
for inconsistency. One indirect measure was, of course, 
attitude change. Consistency theorists have assumed that 
one common source of attitude change is inconsistency; 
change is a reduction of inconsistency. Attitude change 
is, however, a very indirect, eee eT approach to 
intolerance, in as much as a person who does not change 
may or may not actually be tolerating inconsistency, he 
“might simply be denying the inconsistency or derogating 
the source. A similar indirect approach to tap tolerance 
for inconsistency was to consider a compliance-change 
difference. If a person is forced to comply but then shows 
no private Ants he may be exhibiting a tolerance for 
inconsistency (but again there could be other factors 
involved). A third possible approach to studying tolerance 
for inconsistency was information seeking; a measure of a 
person's tendency or willingness to confront himself with 
inconsistent information rather than rejecting it or 
avoiding it appeared to be a direct measure of his toler- 
ance for inconsistency. Research on information selecti- 
vity has generally been inconclusive, partly because of 
methodological problems (Freedman & Sears, 1965; Rhine, 
1967). However, the information seeking approach appeared 
to have considerable potential as a research paradigm. 

The study of information seeking has been quite 
prevalent in the literature, and has been approached 
primarily within the dissonance theory framework. 


Dissonance theory (Festinger, 1957) has predicted that 
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5. 
people seek supportive information and avoid discrepant 
(nonsupportive, dissonant) information. Support for this 
hypothesis, however, has been equivocal at best. Freedman 
& Sears (1965) reviewed seventeen studies and found only 
five in which there was a preference for consonant infor- 
mation. Co eeade nt ve there have been several attempts to 
reformulate the information selectivity hypothesis (Brock, 
1965; Feather, 1967; Festinger, 1964; Lowin, 1967). These 
have stressed such variables as commitment, utility, 
confidence, and the possibility that individual differences 


are relevant cto information selection. 


Personality Determinants 

Generally personality theorists have been more con~ 
cerned with the problem of tolerance for inconsistency than 
have theorists in social psychology. Several personality 
approaches have dealt at least indirectly with the problem. 
For example, work in the area of tolerance for ambiguity 
is, of course, relevant Dut not steppes directly to the 
issue of cognitive consistency and attitude change. A 
general trait of intolerance for ambiguity or inconsistency 
poe been examined in terms of the authoritarian personality 
(Adorno, et al., 1950) and dogmatism (acronen 1960). The 
area of impression formation is also relevant in that 
frequently subjects must resolve inconsistencies in traits. 
Bieri (1968) discussed this problem with respect to dif- 


ferences in cognitive complexity. The problem of resolving 
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trait inconsistencies, however, has more relevance for 
inconsistency reduction than tolerance for inconsistency 
(although the two are obviously related they are not 
synonymous - how one reduces or copes with inconsistency, 
once present, is a problem slightly different from whether 
or not he encounters the inconsistency or whether he seeks 
it or avoids it). Glass (1968) has reviewed the work on 
personality correlates of tolerance for inconsistency. 
Among personality factors which might be important 
for tolerance for inconsistency, cognitive developmental 
factors may be critical. Specifically, cognitive structure 
as described by Harvey, Hunt & Schroder (1961) and Schroder, 
Driver & Streufert (1967) seemed relevant. Concrete 
individuals are most authoritarian, field dependent, and 
characterized by unilateral dependence. They have highly 
fixed and simple rules for categorizing stimuli, they are 
intolerant of ambiguity and use norms and autnorities as 
sources to structure their environment. They tend toward 
cabenotiical: black-white thinking and minimization of 
conflict. Abstract individuals are most complex in their 
thinking and have flexible schemata for categorization. 
They are described as autonomous (Tuckman, 1965). A 
concrete person is ncavcnate of tolerating much inconsis- 
tency whereas this is mat true for the more abstract person 
One's level of cognitive development may provide a limiting 
parameter and a predisposition to some level of tolerance. 


-A concrete person may be unable to tolerate inconsistency 
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fe 
because his structure is rigid and black-white. Because of 
his limited functioning and his tendency to minimize con- 
flict, he may not be able to either integrate or refute 
new inconsistent information. Concrete people tend to be 
high authoritarian (Tuckman, 1965) and these people are 
less tolerant of ambiguity (Adorno, Cty no 50). Olmeeune 
other hand, abstract persons are more able to integrate or 
refute new inconsistent information because of their more 
flexible structure. They may be able to tolerate more 
uncertainty and vagueness (e.g. things are not necessarily 
"black and white" or "right and wrone"). They should be 
less defensive and upset by being exposed to contradictory 
or eoeiie Uke information, thus’ they should tolerate more 
inconsistency. Schroder, Driver & Streufert (1967) also 
argued that more concrete persons avoid information that 
does not "fit" and that they attempt to avoid conflict by 
distorting or excluding new stimuli. There has been some 
evidence for more information selectivity iiucvetence Lor 
supportive information) among concrete subjects (Sandilands, 
1969) and indirect evidence can be found in studies using 
dogmatism (e.g. Kleck & Wheaton, 1967). 

But to view tolerance for inconsistency as strictly a 
personality characteristic is probably misleading. Recent- 
ly social psychologists have taken an interest in the 
problem of situational determinants that might be important, 
although little research has been directed to this problem, 


Both MeGuire (1966) and Aronson (1968) have stressed the 
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8. 
importance of examining situational determinants. Probably 
the most fruitful approach is to consider that both 
situational and personality determinants are important and 
that perhaps the interaction of these may yield the most 


information about a person's tolerance for inconsistency. 


Situational Determinants 
| The simple dissonance hypothesis that subjects prefer 
supportive information, seek consonant and avoid dissonant 
information, apparently has not been sufficient. That 
supportiveness (consistency) alone does not have a cleare 
cut singular effect on information selection has been amply 
documented (e.g. Brehm & Cohen, 1962; Feather, 1567; 
Freedman & Sears, 1965; McGuire, 1968). Other variables 
which may be important have received varying amounts of 
attention. 

Information may vary in numerous ways such as rele~ 
vance, familiarity, predictableness, interest, utility, 
and consistency or inconsistency. For a study of tolerance 
for inconsistency or information selectivity, obviously 
the most important variable is consistency-inconsistency 
but other factors may strongly affect a subject's prefer- 
ence for information. 

Familiarity appears to be an especially important 
variable in affecting selectivity. Perhaps subjects choose 
ee information because they think it will contain 


more new information, things they do not know (and thus 
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9. 
both interest and utility might be high). Curiosity. or 
epistemic behavior might account for 5 ihewe awd oo selection 
in this case. Festinger (1964) suggested that in fact 
familisrity might be important. He proposed that curiosity 
motivation could, perhaps, have been the important factor 
in some studies of information selectivity. Sears (1.965) 
offered some evidence on subjects preference for newt! 
rather than "old" information in a typical information 
selectivity study but he clearly told the subjects that 
the information was "old," so that strong demand character- 
istics may have been operative. Brock, Albert & Becker 
(1970) found an extremely large main effect for familiarity. 
Subjects strongly preferred new information to old. Though 
familiarity also interacted with commitment and utility, 
the potency of the main effect is undeniable. 

Another important factor sipitieverrtostintc selectivity nay 
be utility or usefulness of the information. To the extent 
that inconsistent information has some instrumental value, 
one's level of tolerance may increase, at least temporarily, 
until the goal is reached. The instrumentality of infor- 
mation may serve to increase one's tolerance by overcoming 
dissonance effects. Even though inconsistent information 
may increase dissonance, it may be more important to ob- 
tain inconsistent information than to avoid dissonance. 
Inconsistent information frequently implies that the person 
may have erred in his choice; but, in fact, people do admit 


“mistakes and correct them. Aronson (1968) illustrated this 
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10. 
by citing an example of a man who just bought an expensive 
house and found water in the basement. It is dissonant to 
know one's expensive house is not in good condition, that 
one did not choose well. Ignoring the water would be the 
best way to avoid dissonance but finding the source of the 
leak, while producing temporary dissonance, would be the 
best way to protect his house. In this case, it is instru- 
mental to face the inconsistent information. Another 
case in which tolerance for inconsistency is instrumental 
is one in which a person must defend his decision. The 
most successful debater is one who knows the opposite 
position and can attack it. Ignoring the other side is 
not the most effective way to debate. It is instrumental 
to find out about the opposite side, to examine the incon- 
sistent information in order to prepare counterarguments. 
One further example of the instrumentality of tolerating 
inconsistency is a case in which one must make another 
decision about a similar issue. If one has previously 
promoted some men and not others and is later looking for 
someone to promote to a new position, he would be better 
able to make the best decision if he reviewed the current 
pros and cons for all eligible employees, not just those 
he favored with promotion in the past. It is instrumental 
to evaluate all available persons even though this may 
involve tolerating inconsistency (e.g. finding out that 
someone who was promoted in the past is not aaa well 


“eurrently). Both Canon (1964) and Freedman (1965) offered 
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evidence that instrumentality does increase tolerance for 


inconsistency in a debating type situation in which incon- 
Sistent information could be useful in preparing rebuttals. 
Lowe & Steiner (1968) viewed their results on post-decision 
information preferences in terms of perceived utility. 
They presumed that information was more useful when 
decisions had consequences and were reversible. They 
found that Ss whose decisions had no consequences favored 
consonant. information whereas Ss whose decisions had con= 
sequences were more inclined to seek dissonant information. 
They did not find the expected greater preference for 
consonant information when decisions were irreversible as 
compared to reversible decisions. Although Brock & 
Balloun (1967) did not find that utility was a determinant 
of information receptivity, Brock, Albert & Becker (1970) 
did report a significant main effect for utility. Subjects 
generally preferred useful to nonuseful information when 
utility was defined as information about the chosen al- 
ternative and nonuseful information was information about 
the unchosen alternative. This effect was modified by an 
interaction with familiarity, however. The preference 
for utility was evidence only when the information was 
unfamiliar, not when it Was familiar. 

Another important factor in information selectivity 
may be the exact definitions of consistency and inconsis-~ 
tency. Whether information is positive or negative about 


the chosen or unchosen alternative may be critical. 
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Different definitions may lead to differential responses. 
For example, if a person has chosen one position ona two- 
Sided, mutually exclusive issue, then information consis~ 
tent with his position may be positive information about 
the chosen alternative or negative information about the 
unchosen alternative. Similarly, information inconsistent 
with his choice may be negative information about the 
chosen alternative or positive information about the 
unchosen alternative. Table 1 presents the possible pairs 


of definitions of consistency~inconsistency. 


Table 1s" 


Definitions of Consistency~Inconsistency 
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* The numbers refer to the four possible pairs of 
consistent and inconsistent information. These 
pairs are called Cases. 


Mills, Aronson & Robinson (1959) reported a preference 
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i 
for consistent information in Case #3 above But nov “tn 
Case #2. Brock, Albert & Becker (1970) also varied these 
definitions but they were confounded within the factor of 
utility as well as supportiveness so their effects. could 
not be examined separately. This writer would predict 
that the most reinforcing consistent information would be 
positive information about the chosen alternative (Cases 
#1 and #3 above) and the most damaging, threatening incon- 
Sistent information would be negative information about 
the chosen alternative (Cases #1 and #2 above). Negative 
information about the unchosen alternative, while not 
contradictory, is not highly supportive of. one's choice 
and positive information about the unchosen alternative, 
while somewhat contradictory, is not highly nonsupportive 
(the other alternative may be highly desirable, just not 
quite as desirable as the chosen alternative). The 
' following example is intended to illustrate the differen- 
tial supportive and threatening nature of information 
about the chosen and unchosen alternative. If a man buys 
@ large car X instead of a small car Y, it should be more 
supportive to learn that large X cars are safe than to 
learn that small Y cars are hard to repair. Conversely, 
it should be more threatening to learn that large X cars 
tend to have low trade-in values than to learn that small 
Y cars are appealing to women. Thus, if the dissonance 
eftectror : preference for consonant, supportive informa- 


tion following a choice does occur, it should be strongest 
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in Case #1 and weakest in Case #4, 


The problem 

The present series of studies were designed to examine 
tolerance for inconsistency in an information seeking 
paradigm and within the post-decision dissonance framework. 
One may tolerate inconsistency in a neutral setting (one 
with no decision, commitment, or involvement) but this is 
probably less difficult than tolerating inconsistency when 
it may, in fact, increase dissonance. Dissonance theory 
predicts a preference for consistent information unless 
the level of dissonance is extremely low or excessively 
high.. Tolerance for inconsistency thus works against 
dissonance effects and should be especially difficult 
under a poste-decision condition. It is a case of two 
possibly competing motives, one to maintain consistency 
and the other one of curiosity, exploration or whatever. 

Factors varied in pee experiments were instrumen- 
eae cognitive structure, the definitions of consisten- 
cy-inconsistency, and potas with the information. 
The paradigm was a modification of the typical information 
selectivity paradigm (e.g. Canon's, 1964). General Se oe 
dictions for the effects of these factors on tolerance 
for inconsistency were: (1) Instrumentality should help 
to overcome dissonance effects and enhance one's level of 
tolerance; if the inconsistent information is useful for 


attaining a goal, one shovld be more willing to expose 
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WS 
himself to it. . (2)...Cognitive structure should affect 
‘one's level of tolerance in that it may provide a pre- 
disposition for some level of tolerance. Concrete subjects 
(whose structure is rigid and limited) should have a lower 
tolerance level than abstract subjects Griae aera ees 
is broader and more flexible). (3) The nature of the 
definitions of consistency-inconsistency may affect one's 
tolerance for inconsistency. For example, if the 
inconsistent information clearly opposes one's own position 
it may be much harder to tolerate than if it simply 
supports the opposite position. (4) Subjects! familiarity 
with information may serve to increase their tolerance 
for inconsistency. For example, if subjects perceive that 
some of the information available to them is "old" infor- 
mation, they may exhibit a preference for inconsistent 
information; the "old" information would probably be 
interpreted as consistent with their position but since 
it offers nothing new they might select the "new" infore- 
mation, even if it were inconsistent. 

In Acre the particular paradigm used may lead to 
differential results. The conclusions drawn about toler- 
ance for inconsistency may differ simply as a function of 
the nature of the dependent variable measurement (i.e. 
differences or significant effects could be artifactual). 
Studies of information selectivity typically have used 
preference rankings as indicators of preference for con-~- 


sistency or inconsistency. (One notable exception is 
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Brock, Albert & Becker, 1970). Such measures are extremely 
limited. In more usval cases, as in non-experimental 
settings, people usually mbothain Porat ort not just rank 
what they would prefer to read. Therefore, allowing 
“subjects to read various kinds of information may be more 
interesting and more realistic than simply measuring their 
preferences. It is possible that subjects may state a 
preference for inconsistent information in an attempt to 
be "broadminded," in response to perceived demand charac~ 
teristics, or for any number of “reasons. It is also 
possible, however, that these stated preferences need not 
be Fenay correlated with actual behavior. A subject 
might express his willingness to read inconsistent infore- 
mation, but then, if given the information, be bothered 

by it. He might indicate a tolerance for inconsistency 

by preference ranking, but then not exhibit this tolerance. 
If he has an opportunity to read consistent information, 
he might prefer it because his tolerance might quickly 
dissipate. Thus in this research a paradigm was used 
which allowed actual wenaie behavior to follow simple 
preference Hanichees Os 

Although all of the variables were of interest 

because they should affect one's tolerance for inconsis- 
tency, they were not readily incorporated into the 

design of one study. Thus, three studies were designed 

_ to examine the effects of the variables of interest. 


The basic paradigm required subjects to make a 
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17. 
decision, select and read additional information about the 
problem, and make another decision. Subjects read descrip- 
tions of two professors and then indicated which one was 
most likely to succeed. They were then presented with two 
stacks of cards containing additional information about — 
one or both professors (the specific nature of this 
information varied with the studies but generally one 
stack contained consistent information and the other 
contained inconsistent information). After reading two 
cards from each stack they indicated which stack they 
would prefer to read; they were then actually allowed to 
read from both stacks, the only requirement being that 
they read only a total of nine cards. Following this 
they recommended one of the two professors for tenure. 

The specific hypotheses and variables for each study 
are discussed in subsequent, separate sections. However, 
in addition to the variables of interest in each study, 
several factors were examined for all studies: (1) The 
relationship between one's stated preference for consistent 
or inconsistent information and the actval reading behavior 
for which a positive but not necessarily extremely high 
correlation was predicted; (2) The relationship between 
confidence on the initial decision and one's level of 
tolerance for which a positive correlation was predicted; 
(3) The relationship between the amount of inconsistent 
information read and the amount of decision change for 


which a positive correlation was predicted; and (4) 
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Ratings of interest and usefulness of the information were 


examined. 


19. 
2 
STUDY TL: FAMIETAR ITY 


The hypothesis was that subjects would generally 
preter new information tolJold,, familiar information,, but 
perhaps less so when the new information was inconsistent. 
In this study subjects were allowed to choose between new 
and old information following one decision and preceding 
the final decision. The new information was either 
consistent or inconsistent. An old inconsistent informa- 
tion condition was not included because subjects who are 
familiar with the material presumably would interpret it 


as more or less consistent with their decision. 


METHOD 

The Ss were 12 male Introductory Psychology students 
at the University of Alberta. Students in the course 
participated in experiments HOY ert) ae fit a mene oT 
the course requirements. 

Materials included brief descriptions of two pro- 
fessors estate B), first choice and confidence 
ratings (Appendix C), the information (Appendix E), 
final choice and confidence ratings (Appendix H), and 
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This study was part of the pilot data. See Appendix 
A for a complete summary of the pilot work. 
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postexperimental questions (Appendix ‘in 
Procedure 
The S was brought into the experimental room and 
seated at a table. He mph ipsa the following general 


instructions: 


What we are interested in is how people make 
decisions. We want to know not only what decisions 
people make but what information they utilize in 
making their decisions. We are studying decision 
making because we want to find out what makes good 
decision makers. It is extremely important for 
people in situations such as you are about to face 
to make the best decisions, they cannot afford to 
make mistakes. We have a real situation. within 
the university setting and wetre asking people to 
make decisions about it. 

I'm going to give you a description of two 
university professors. Both of them were recently 
hired by one of the departments on campus. The 
department wants to know which of these two men 
is likely to succeed. Both of them will be kept 
for a couple of years on a probationary basis as 
is done with all new professors on campus, but 
it would be extremely helpful if the department 
could find out which of these men is likely to 
do well. This information is very important to 
the department and the people involved. 

Your, job,.then, is to read. the descriptions 
of these two professors and decide which one is 
most likely to succeed. Remember, good decision 
makers are those who can use the information 
available to them to make the best decisions in 
any situation. 


The subject was then given the descriptions of the two 
professors and the first choice and confidence rating 


sheet and told: 


Here are the descriptions; please read them 
carefully because I won't be able to give this 


sheet back to you. Take your time in deciding 
which professor is most likely to succeed since 
this is an important decision. When you have 
decided then answer the questions on the next 
page. 


When the § had completed this the choice sheet was 
taken away and two stacks of cards, labelled I and II 
were placed in front of him. There were two information 
conditions in this study. Thus the stacks contained 
either Old Consistent vs. New Consistent information, 
OF Oud come Sesat vs. New Inconsistent information. 
There were two instruction sets so the S was given 


either Neutral Instructions or an Inconsistency Set. 


Neutral Instructions 

Which one did you choose? Fine, now as you 
know, decisions are usually not single events. 
Bach decision has consequences and further 
decisions are frequently made on the basis of 
initial decisions. Studies of decision making 
typically take place at just one point in time; 
we want to find out more about long-term decision 
making. 

Assume now that it is two years later and 
it is time for both of these professors to be 
evaluated for tenure. Tenure means that the 
faculty member is given a permanent job, that 
although he may leave if he wishes, the university 
will not fire him under ordinary circumstances. 
It is the university's method of assuring security 
Lowuts tTracuktyo) Assume also tthatubtrstislyour jon 
to recommend one of these same two men for tenure. 


Inconsistency Set (exactly the same as Neutral 
Instructions except for the addition of the 
following paragraph at the end) 
Good decision makers not only make the best 
decisions but are able to defend their decisions 
i well. When you have made your decision about 

tenure you will be asked to defend your choice. 
You will encounter arguments from others who have 
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made the opposite choice and you will be expected 
to defend your decision against these counter- 
arguments. 


In both conditions the instructions were then continued 


as follows: 


We are interested in the way people utilize 
available information to make decisions. You 
have already read the descriptions of the two 
professors but we want to make available to you 
some additional information before you make 
your recommendation about tenure. 

In front of you are two stacks of cards. 

The stacks contain different kinds of information. 
First I want you to see what the information 
available to you is like. Please turn over and 
reed thersrirsbacardeminisback Toe. senowntneuricst 
card in Stack II ... and the second card in each 
stack. 


The S read two cards from each stack and was told: 


Now you know something about the nature of 
the information. You are going to be able to read 
nine more cards but only from one stack. Would 
you please write down on the paper in front of 
you which stack you would prefer to read... 
Fine, oh, no. I made a mistake. That isa 
different condition. You are not supposed to 
have to do that. Weil that's okay, you didn't 
really do it so we can just switch. I'tll throw 
that away and get you the proper sheet ... (the 
S was then given a sheet with numbers from 1 to 9 
for him to scratch off as he read the cards) ... 
Now, as I said, you are going to be able to read 
nine more cards but you can select them from 
either stack. You may take the top card off 
either stack nine times. Each time, select one 
card, read it carefully, scratch off the next 
number to keep track of the number of cards you 
have read, and select the next card. Do this 
nine times. Read each card carefully as you may 
read them only once. When you are finished, let 


me know. 


After the S selected and read nine cards he was 
asked to decide which professor most deserved tenure. 
He indicated his choice and his confidence in that choice 
and was then asked to aio sid the postexperimental 
questions. Following that he was debriefed, given his 


credit, and dismissed. 


RESULTS 

The data provided a test of the effects of familiarity: 
in each case the § had to choose between old and new infor- 
mation (either consistent or inconsistent). Twelve Ss 
were in, four in each condition. The two instruction 
sets (Neutral and Inconsistency) and the two information 
conditions (Old Consistent vs. New Consistent, OC-NC, and 
Old Consistent vs. New Inconsistent, OC-NI) yielded three 
conditions. It was not meaningful to include a condition 
with Inconsistency instructions and OC-NC information, 
Major analyses were done primarily on all 12 Ss to con- 
pare the effects of old vs. new information. The 
instruction sets were not relevant to the hypotheses of 
this study, and hence were not examined. 
First Choice and Confidence 

To check on the possibility of between group 
differences prior to the experimental manipulations, | 
analyses of variance were done on Sst first choice 
“(scored 1-8) and their confidence in that choice (scored 


1-9). As expected, there were no significant differences. 
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Appendix L, Tables 1 and 2 contain summaries of the 
analyses of variance. 
Stack Chosen 

A chi-squere yielded no significant differences 
between groups for the stack chosen (either new or old). 
Nor was there any significant preference for new or old 
information overall. Eight Ss chose the new stack while 
wv Ss chose the old stack. Appendix L, Table 6 presents 
the frequency data. 
Cards Read 

There were no significant differences between con-= 
ditions in the number of cards read from the two stacks 
but there was a significant overall difference between 
the number of new and old cards read. Summed over all 
Ss and all conditions there were 108 choices (108 cards 
read), of these 36 were old information, 72 were new 


information (see Table 2). Thus only one-third of the 


Table 2 


Information Selection: Number of Cards Read 
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Cards Read 
OLD NEW 
Cond tron - 
Neutral, OC=NC 1 25 
Neutral, OC-NI oot 25 
Inconsistency, OC=-NI 14 Ze 
Total 36 72 
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deviation from a chance selection of 50% at the .001 con- 
fidence level (%°=12.0, df =1). Table 2 shows that the 
preference for new information was no stronger when the 
alternative available was consistent information than when 
it was inconsistent. , 
Second Choice and Confidence 

There were no significant between group differences 
on the second choice or ratings of confidence for this 
choice. Appendix L, Tables 3 and 4 present summaries of 
these analyses. 
Change 

An analysis of decision change scores (differences 
between first and second choice) yielded a significant 


effect for the information conditions (F BoC, dtr 270, 


HH 


p<.05). Appendix L, Table 5 presents a summary of this 
analysis. Tne means for the analysis are shown in Table 


3. When all of the information was consistent, there was 


Table 3 


Mean Decision Change Scores 


ee 


Condition Mean Change 
Neutral, OC-NC 40.25 
Neutral, OC-NI -2.00 
Inconsistency, OC-NI =3.25 
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essentially no change either toward or away from the initial 


choice whereas when Ss were exposed to inconsistent infor- 
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26. 
mation, there was considerable change away from the initial 
choice. 

Additional Findings 

There was a significant relationship between the 
stack chosen and the cards read. Ss who said they pre- 
ferred new information did, in fact, read more new infor- 
mation than old information (x= 4.53, df =1, p<.0O1). 


See Table 4 for these data. 


Table 4 
Relationship of Stack Chosen and Cards Read 


Frequency Data 
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Stack Cnosen 


OLD NEW 
Ss who read 5 or more 2 0 
old cards 
Ss who read h or fewer 2 8 


old cards 

Correlations among other variables were not Signifi- 
cant. There was no tendency for more decision change to 
occur when Ss read more inconsistent information (r = .042, 
n= 8). Confidence on the first choice was not signifi- 
cantly related to the number of inconsistent cards read 
(r = .663, n = 8). And confidence on the second choice 
was not significantly related to change (r = .37, n =12). 


It should be noted, however, that the n's for these 
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correlations were extremely small. 


DISCUSSION 

This study demonstrated the potency of familiarity as 
a determinant of tolerance for inconsistency. When 
subjects were confronted with familiar material they pre- 
ferred whatever alternative new information was available, 
whether it was ‘supportive or non-supportive information. 
Epistemic behavior appears to be more important than cone 
Sistency motivation under these conditions. The reasons 
for this are no doubt numerous. Subjects may be bored 
with the familiar material, they may interpret the situa- 
tion as demanding that they not Simply go over what they 
should know already, they may expect new information to 
give them some support even when it appears to be pre= 
dominantly non-supportive, or new information mey simply 
pe Nish invutitity whereas old tnformation is not. It is 
impossible to say, on the basis of this study, why Ss 
preferred new information. These data, however, are con- 
sistent with findings by Brock, Albert & Becker (1970) 
and Sears (1965). The sum of the evidence is fairly 
decisive. 

Old information was quite clearly not appealing to 
subjects. Of all information choices only one-third were 
choices of familiar information. It was expected that 
this difference might be especially noticeable when the 


alternative available was consistent information but this 
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CASE 
was not the case. The effects of familiarity were much 
more potent than the effects of supportiveness in this 
study. It is not necessarily expected that this would 
occur in all cases, however. With strong commitment and 
involvement, Ss might possibly prefer familiar material to 
something nonsupportive, but the conditions would have to 
be more extreme than those created in this study. Even 
then, familiarity should be a more important variable 
than consistency as at least three studies have now 
yielded similar results on the importance of familiarity. 

Furthermore, the information in this case was not 
“ae familiar, it was entirely known. That is, it was 
completely old information, overlapping entirely with that 
contained in the initial descriptions. One might expect 
the familiarity effect to be less predominant in a case 
where the information was not totally redundant but merely 
partially familiar. 

Subjects evidenced change in a highly predictable 
manner. Subjects exposed to only consistent information 
did not change but Ss exposed to nonsupportive information 
did change away from their initial choice. In the first 
case there was little reason to expect change as Ss read 
information favorable to their initial choice whether it 
was new or old information. It should be remembered that 
Ss in the second case were not only exposed to the possibil- 
ity of inconsistent information, but they read predominantly 


inconsistent information in preference to familiar infor- 
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mation. Had Ss simply been exposed to the possibility of 
nonsupportive information but not chosen to read much of 


it, less change would be expected to occur. 
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STUDY: erik: DEFINITIONS OF CONSISTENCY ~ INCONSISTENCY 


The hypotheses were that dissonance effects (selec- 
tivity of supportive information) would be strongest when 
consistency was defined as positive information about the 
chosen alternative and inconsistency was negative infor- 
mation about the chosen alternative, and the effects would 
be weakest when the information was about the unchosen 
alternative. In this study subjects were allowed to 
choose between consistent and inconsistency information. 
The nature of the consistency~inconsistency was varied 
according to the different possible definitions presented 


in fable Lim pageywlc'. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The Ss were 41 male Introductory Psychology students 
who participated to partially fulfill course requirements. 
Materials 

Materials included brief descriptions of the two 
professors (Appendix Be first choice and confidence 
ratings (Appendix C), the information (Appendix F), stack 
chosen and ratings of interest and usefulness of the infor- 
mation (Appendix D), final choice and confidence ratings 
(Appendix H), and postexperimental questions (Appendix I). 
Procedure 

The Ss was brought into tne experimental room, seated 


at a table, and read the following instructions: 
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What we are interested in is how people make 
decisions. We want to know not only what decisions 
people make but what information they utilize in 
making their decisions. We are studying decision 
making because we want to find out what makes good 
decision makers. It is extremely important for 
people in situations such as you are about to face 
to make the best decisions, they cannot afford 
to make mistakes. We have a real situation within 
the university setting and we're asking people to 
make decisions about it. 

I'm going to give you a description of two 
University professors. Both of them were 
recently hired by one of the departments on cam-.. 
pus. The department wants to know which of these 
two men is likely to succeed. Both of them will 
be kept for a couple of years on a probationary 
basis as is done with all new professors on can-~ 
pus, but it would be extremely helpful if the 
department could find out which of these men is 
likely to do well.' This information is very 
important to the department and the people in 
volved. . 

Your job then, is to read the descriptions 
of these two professors and decide which one is 
most likely to succeed. Remember, good decision 
makers sre those who can use the information 
available to them to make the best decisions in 
any situation. 


He was then given the descriptions and the first 


choice and confidence rating sheet and told: 


Here are the descriptions; please read them 
carefully because I won't be able to give this 
sheet back to you. Take your time in deciding 
which professor is most likely to succeed since 
this is an important decision. When you have 
decided then answer the questions on the next 


Page. 


When the S hed completed this the descriptions were 
taken away, he was asked which one he had selected, and 


asked to record three reasons for his choice in an attempt 
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to increase commitment. 

Two stacks of cards labelled I and II were then placed 
in front of the S. There were four information conditions 
anv ctnis study. The stacks were always Consistent vs. 
Inconsistent information but varied as to whether they 
contained: (1) positive information about the chosen 
alternative ns. negative information about the chosen 
alternative, (2) negative information about the unchosen 
alternative vs. negative information about the chosen 
alternative, (3) positive information about the chosen 
alternative vs. positive information about the unchosen 
.alternative, or, (4) negative information about the 
unchosen alternative vs. positive information ee the 
unchosen alternative. There was only one instruction set 
in this study so all Ss were given the following instruc- 
tions, designed to enhance dissonance by stressing the 
importance of the decision and leading Ss to expect that 


they would have to defend their decision in Writone, 


As you know, decisions are usually not single 
events. Studies of decision making typically take 
place at one point in time. We'td like to try to 
find out more about long-term decision making. 

So assume now that it's two years later and 
it is. time for both of, these, professors, to. be 
evaluated for tenure. Tenure means that the 
faculty member is given a permanent job, that 
although he may leave if he wishes, the university 
will not fire him under ordinary circumstances. 

It is the university's method of assuring security 
to its faculty. Assume also that is is your job 
to recommend one of these same two men for tenure. 

Good decision makers not only make the best 
decisions but are able to defend them well. After 
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you have made your decision about tenure, you will 
be asked to write a presentation of your point of 
view concerning the decision and to explain why 
you made the decision you made, Your task is to 
develop a forceful presentation of your case, 
giving your reasons. 

Before you make your decision about tenure 
we want you to have some more information. You 
have already read the descriptions of the two 
professors but we want to make available to you 
some additional information before you make your 
decision about tenure. 

rn trone of you are two stacks of cards. “The 
stacks contain different kinds of information and 
first I want you to see the nature of the infor-~ 
mation available to you. Would you please turn 
over anu read: the -first card In Steck 1... .) and 
the first card in Stack II... and the second card 
in each stack. 


The S read two cards from each stack and was told: 


Now you know something about the nature of the 
information available to you. You are going to be 
able to read nine more cards before making your 
decision about tenure, but only from one stack. 

So I'd like you to indicate on this sheet which 
Stack you would prefer to read and answer these 
questions. 


The S was given the stack chosen and ratings of interest 


and usefulness sheet to respond to." The then "said: 


Fine «ee Oh, no. IT made a mistake, youtre 
not supposed to have to do that. That's a’ dif- 
ferent condition. But since you didn't actually 
ado it I can just throw this away and we can go 
on. Here is the sheet you are supposed to have. 
(The S was given a paper with numbers from 1 to 
9 for him to scratch off as he read the cards). 

Now, as I said, you are going to be able to 
read nine more cards but you may select them 
from either stack, not just one stack. Select 
the top card off either stack, read it carefully, 
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34. 
scratch out the next number on the sheet so you'll 
know how many cards you have read. Do this nine 
times, each time taking the top card off whichever 
stack you prefer. Read the cards carefully because 


you Will only be able to read them once. Let me 
know when you are through. 


After the S selected and read nine cards he was asked 
to decide which professor most deserved tenure. He 
indicated his choice and confidence and was then asked 
to complete the postexperimental questions. Following 


this he was debriefed, given his credit, and dismissed. 


RESULTS 

These data provided a test of the effects of the 
“specific nature of the consistency and inconsistency. 
Forty-one Ss were run in this study, 4O of whom were 
included in the data analysis. ues S was eliminated 
because he failed to follow the instructions correctly. 
Two definitions of consistency (positive information about 
the chosen alternative, tC, and negative information about 
the unchosen alternative, <-U) and two definitions of 
inconsistency (negative information about the chosen 
alternative, -C, and positive information about the 
unchosen alternative, +U) were varied, yielding four 
conditions with 10 Ss per cell. 
First Choice and Confidence 

To check on the possibility of between group diffe- 


rences prior to the experimental manipulations, ja ees 


ao: 

analyses of variance were done on first choice and con- 
fidence scores. As expected, there were no significant 
effects in these analyses. A summary of these analyses 
is presented in Appendix M, Tables 1 and 2. 
Stack Chosen. 

A chi-squere on the stack chosen (consistent or 
inconsistent) was not significant. In all conditions 4 
of the 10 Ss selected the consistent stack except in 
the case where all of the information was about the 
unchosen alternative when 7 of the 10 Ss chose the con- 
sistent stack. 
Ratings of Interest and Usefulness 

2x 2 analyses of variance on the ratings of the 
interest and usefulness of the consistent stack (each 
on a 9 point scale) yielded no significant results, nor 
did an analysis of usefulness of the inconsistent stack. 
Appendix M, Tables 3, 4 and 5 present summaries of these 
analyses. An analysis of the ratings of the interest of 
the inconsistent stack, however, did produce a significant 
main effect for consistency. With higher scores indicating 
more interest, those for whom the consistent stack was 
defined as +C rated the inconsistent stack as more inter- 
esting than those for whom consistency was defined as -U, 
with means of 7.1 and 6.0, respectively (F = lia.62e Bate = 
4/364 0 <.05). A summary of this analysis is presented in 
Appendix M, Table 6. No other effects in this analysis 


were significant. 
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36. 
Combined ratings (interest + usefulness for each 
stack) for the consistent stack produced no significant 
differences. An analysis of the combined ratings for the 
inconsistent stack, however, yielded a significant 
imeeracvion ‘erfect|.(F += 5266, an = 1/36, p<.05), Table. 5 


presents the means for this effect. When the information 


Table 5 
Mean Ratings of Interest + Usefulness 


of the Inconsistent Stack 
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Consistency 


+C -U Total 
Inconsistency 
+U 142 10.2 aes 
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available was only about the unchosen alternative, the 
inconsistent stack was rated as being much less interesting 
and useful than in the other conditions No other effects 
in this analysis were significant. Analyses of differences 
between ratings (interest of consistent stack - interest of 
the inconsistent stack, and usefulness of the consistent 
stack ~ usefulness of the inconsistent stack) also pro- 
duced no significant differences. Summaries of all of 
these analyses of combined ratings are presented in 


Appendix M, Tables 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
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Cards Read 
A 2x 2 factorial analysis of variance on the number 
of consistent cards read produced one significant main 


effect (see Table 6 for a summary of the analysis). 


Table 6 
Summary of the Analysis of Variance 


of the Consistent Cards Read 
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SOURCE Git = Penh MS F 
A (consistency) 15.625 1 15.625 7 69 5ee 
B (inconsistency WAS 1 ale) & 
A xB 2.025 1 2.025 < 
Error 73.100 36 20 at 
TOTAL 90.975 39 
ee p <.01 


There was a consistency main effect (F = 7.695, df = 1/36, 
p<.01) with more consistent cards read (mean = 5.40) 
when consistency was defined as +C than when it was 
defined as -U (mean = 4.15). This finding confirms the 
prediction that positive information about the chosen 
alternative is more reinforcing than negative information 
about the unchosen alternative, thus producing more of a 
Gissonance effect in these conditions. However, the 


definition of inconsistency did not produce the expected 
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38. 
effect of a greater preference for consistent information 
when the inconsistent information was defined as -C than 
when it was +U. It had been assumed that negative infor- 
mation about the chosen alternative would be more threaten- 
ing than positive information about the unchosen alterna- 


tive. Table 7 presents the means for this analysis. 


Table 7 


Mean Number of Consistent Cards Read 
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Consistency 
+C =V Total 
=C ery. 4.0 4.85 
Inconsistency 
+U Sli 3 4.7 
Total 5.4 td 
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Second Choice and Confidence 

As expected the results of a 2 x 2 analysis of 
variance indicated that there were no significant differ- 
ences on the second choice (see Appendix M, Table 11 for 
a summary of the analysis) but an analysis of confidence 
on this choice produced two significant effects. (Table 
8 presents a summary of the analysis). There was a 
Significant consistency main effect (F = 7.729, df = 1/36, 
p<.01). When consistency was defined as +C, Ss were more 
confident of their second choice (with a mean of 6.85 on 


a 9 point scale) than when it was defined as -U (with a 
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Table 8 
Summary of the Analysis of Variance 


of Confidence in the Second Decision 
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SOURCE Ss aft MS F 
A (consistency) 28.9 1 28.9 WN a8 ik) 
B (inconsistency) Eerie: 1 3.6 - 
Aros B 16.9 1 16.9 4, 520% 
Error 134.6 36 3.739 
TOTAL 184.0 39 
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mean of 5.15). The interaction was also significant (F = 
4.520, df = 1/36, p<.05) such that Ss were most confident 
when all of the information was about the chosen alterna- 
tive and least confident when all of the information was 


negative. Table 9 presents the means for these effects. 


Table 9 


Mean Confidence Ratings for the Second Decision 
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Consistency 
+C =U Tote 
=C ae, 2 Lipa 
Inconsistency 
4+U 6.5 6.1 6233 


Total 6.85 5.15 
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Change from first to second choice was defined with 
positive change being movement toward a more extreme 
position on the initial choice, negative change being 
change away from the initial position. The total change 
possible was thus +3 to ~-7. An analysis of variance on 
change scores yielded a significant interaction (F = 
15 (Oo? OL = 1/30 pp oot ene sstimmary om this analysis 
is presented in Appendix M, Table 12. The most change 
occurred when all of the information available was 
negative, the least change occurred when all of the 
information available was about the chosen alternative. 
These sat provided an exact parallel to the confidence 
findings. See Table 10 for the mean change scores. No 


other effects in this analysis were significant. 


Table 10 


Mean Decision Change Scores 
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A chi-square on the number of reversals (a reversal 


indicated that the S changed his choice from A to B or 
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vice versa) yielded similar significant results (x= 11.2, 
af = 3, p<.02). No reversals occurred when all of the 
information was about the chosen alternative, the most 
reversals occurred when all of the information available 


was negative (see Table 11 for these data). 


Table 11 


Frequency Data for Reversals 


a Nemcer ana: 
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Consistency +C =U 

Inconsistency =-C +U =-C +U 
Reversal 0 3 6 1 
No Reversal 10 y: b 9 


Additional Findings 

A chi-square on the relationship between what Ss said 
they preferred to read and what they actually read yielded 
highly significant results (z= 11.49, df =1, p<.01). 
See Table 12 for the exact relationship between the stack 
chosen and the cards read. 

A correlation between the number of consistent cards 
read and the amount of decision change was also signifi- 
cant (r= .37, n= 40, p<.05). The more ‘consistent cards 
read, the more change toward the initial position. Other 
correlations computed were not significant; there was no 


relationship between confidence on the first choice and 
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Table 12 
Relationship of Stack Chosen and Cards Read 


Frequency Data 
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Stack Chosen 


Consistent Inconsistent 
Ss who read 5 or more 
consistent cards 16 7 
Ss who read 4 or fewer 3 14 


consistent cards 


Ra 
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the consistent cards read (r = -.087) or between confidence 


on the second choice and the amount of change (r = .210). 


DISCUSSION 

This study emphasized the importance of the defini- 
tions of consistency and inconsistency. Subjects demon-~ 
strated most selective exposure when the information was 
about the chosen alternative and least when the informa-~ 
tion was entirely negative about both the chosen and 
unchosen alternative. L@nere was a@ Significant consistency 
main effect in that Ss read more consistent information 
when consistency was defined as positive information about 
the chosen alternative than when it Wes negative informa-~ 
tion about the unchosen alternative. Both the positive- 
negative nature of the information and the object of the 
information (chosen or unchosen alternative) were ener 


tly important. Once again there was no evidence of a 
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3. 
Simple effect for supportiveness; Ss did not Simply prefer 
consistent to inconsistent information. The nature of the 
definition of both consistency and inconsistency was 
important. 

Although there were no significant differences in 

the stack chosen due to the definition of consistency- 
inconsistency, there were differences in actual reading 
behavior, and ratings of interest and usefulness, confi- 
dence, and change. There was a consistency main effect 
for ratings of the inconsistent stack, cards read, and 
confidence on the second choice. When consistent infor- 
mation was defined as 4C (positive information about the 
chosen alternative), Ss rated the’ inconsistent stack as 
more interesting, read more consistent cards, and were 
more confident of their second choice. While the latter 
two findings were consistent, the first two seemed incon- 
Sistent with each other. Perhaps, as hypothesized, posi- 
tive information about the chosen alternative was rein-~ 
forcing to the subject. Perhaps also seeing this infor- 
mation raised his confidence so that he was willing to 
rate the other stack as fairly interesting. However, when 
he actually started reading the information, he preferred 
the supportive information. The latter two findings were 
explicable in as much as Ss who read more consistent 
information gained more support and were thus more confi- 
dent of their final choice (they also changed less than 


other groups, though not significantly SO) < 
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There was @ significant interaction on the combined 
ratings of interest and usefulness of the inconsistent 
stack, confidence on the second choice, and change. The 
differentiating condition in each of these interactions 
‘was the one in which all of the information was negative 
(-U vs..-C). In this condition Ss rated the inconsistent 
stack as less interesting and useful, were less confident 
of their second choice, and changed the most. Perhaps 
as hypothesized, negative information about the unchosen 
alternative was not perceived as very reinforcing (in 
contrast to +C information) and negative information about 
the chosen alternative was quite threatening (in contrast 
to +U), thus Ss in this condition had the worst possible 
alternatives. The consistent information was not highly 
supportive and the inconsistent information was hignly 
threatening. They rated the inconsistent stack as less 
interesting and useful, they changed more, and consequently 
were less confident of their final choice. One might, 
however, also have expected significant differences in 
ratings of the consistent stack and in the number of 
cards read. These did not occur. 

The results of this study may be interpreted in 
terms of a positivity effect of in terms of the informa- 
tion's relevance to the Ss. Both explanations are 
elaborated in the general discussion. 

It should be noted that Ss confronted somewhat 


different problems in the various information conditions 
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of this study. In two conditions all of the information 
was about one alternative (either chosen or unchosen) 
while in the other two conditions one stack was concerned 
with each alternative. In ane first case the information 
was more clearly opposing (although the cards were 
arranged so that the information was not clearly contra- 
dictory). In the second case the conflict was less direct. 
The exact effects of these differences could not readily 
be assessed in the present study. It would have been use= 
ful. to know whether Ss were specifically approaching or 
avoiding information. Rhine (1967) pointed out that one 
problem in information selectivity studies has been the 
impossibility of assessing whether Ss were, in fact, 
seeking supportive information or avoiding nonsupportive 
information (or the opposite). This study had no control 
group to provide a baseline for such an assessment. 

Brock, Albert & Becker's (1970) study provided interesting 


possibilities for a solution to this common problen. 
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STUDY III: COGNITIVE STRUCTURE AND INSTRUMENTALTTY 


The: hypotheses advanced for this study were that 
there would be more tolerance of inconsistency under 
instrumentality instructions than in dissonance only 
conditions and that abstract subjects would tolerate 
inconsistency more than concrete subjects. The latter 
prediction was based on the cognitive theory of Harvey, 
Hunt & Schroder (1961) and Schroder, Driver & Strevfert 
(1967). In this study concrete and abstract subjects 
were allowed to choose between consistent and inconsistent 
information under conditions designed to enhance dissonance 


only or dissonance plus an instrumentality instruction set. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The Ss were 49 males, of whom 25 were abstract Ss 
and 24 were concrete Ss, sélected on the basis of the 
Interpersonal Topical Inventory (Tuckman, 1966; see 
Appendix J for a copy of the test). ‘The Ss were Intro- 
ductory Psychology students participating for partial 
fulfilment of course requirements. 

The Interpersonal Topical Inventory is a forced 
choice questionnaire in which subjects endorse one of two 
items which best represent their feelings about several 


interpersonal topics. There ere six leading stems 
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("When I am criticized...," "When I am in CiGUb Gere aaa 
"When a friend acts differently toward me...," "This I 
believe about people...," ‘"Leaders...," and "When other 


people find fault with me...") and for each stem there 

are six pairs of answers. The subject chooses one of the 
answers in each pair for a total of 36 items. Of the 
Introductory Psychology students tested, there were 69 
males classified as System I (concrete) and 104 classified 
as System IV (abstract) by the double criterion employed 
(see Appendix K for the scoring criteria), It was 
necessary to use a double criterion because the Tuckman 
classification procedure did not yield enough concrete Ss. 
Several recent studies have supported the construct 
validity of the test (Corfield, 1969; MacNeil & Rule, 1970; 
Sandilands, 1969; Tuckman, 1966). 

' Other materials were brief descriptions of the two 
professors (Appendix B), first choice and confidence 
ratings (Appendix C), the information (Appendix q), stack 
chosen and ratings of interest and usefulness (Appendix D), 
final choice and confidence ratings (Appendix H), and 
postexperimental questions (Appendix I). 

Procedure 
The S was brought into the experimental room, seated 


at a table, and read the following instructions: 


What we are interested in is how people make 
decisions. We want to know not only what decisions 
people make but what information they WE ear 
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making their decisions. We are studying decision 
making because we want to find out what makes 

Good decision makers. It is extremely important 
for people in situations such as you are about to 
face to make the best decisions, they cannot 
afford to make mistakes. We have a real situation 
within the university setting and we're asking 
people to make decisions about it. 

T'm going to give you a description of two 
university professors. Both of them were recently 
hired by one of the departments on campus. The 
department wants to know which of these two men is 
most likely to succeed. Both of them will be kept 
for a couple of years on a probationary basis as 
is done with all new professors on campus, but it 
would be extremely helpful if the department could 
find out which of these men is likely to do well. 
This information is very important to the depart- 
ment and the people involved. 

Your job then, is to read the descriptions of 
these two professors and decide which one is most 
likely to succeed. Remember, good decision makers 
are those who can use the information available to 
them to make the best decisions in any situation. 


He was then given the descriptions and the first 


choice and confidence rating sheet and told: 


Here are the descriptions; please read them 
carefully because I won't be able to give this 
sheet back to you. Take your time in deciding 
which professor is most likely to succeed since 
this ls an important decision. When you have 
decided then answer the questions on the next 


page. 


When the S had completed this the descriptions were 
taken away, he was asked which one he had selected, and 
asked to write down three reasons for his choice in an 


attempt to increase commitment. 


Two stacks of cards were then placed in front of the 
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S labelled I and II. The stacks contained consistent vs. 
inconsistent information (the same for all conditions). 


There were two instruction sets so Ss Were given either: 


Dissonance Instructions 

As you know, decisions are usually not single 
events. Studies of decision making typically take 
place at just one point in time; wetd like to try 
to find out more about long-term decision making. 

So assume now that it's two years later and 
UU sis! time for both of these professors to be 
evaluated for tenure. Tenure means that the faculty 
member is given a permanent job, that although he 
may leave if he wishes, the university will not fire 
him under ordinary circumstances. It is the univer- 
Sivy \semeChody ofsvassmringe sécuritys to. ts, faculty. 
Assume also that it is your job to recommend one 
of these same two men for tenure. 

Before you make your decision about tenure, we 
want you to have some more information. You have 
already read the descriptions of the two professors 
but we want to make available to you some additional 
information before you make your decision about 
tenure. 

ined rontyotyourare twos steckssof = cards.. Mhe 
stacks contain different kinds of information and 
first I want you to see the nature of the infor- 
mation available to you. Would you please turn 
Overmoendiresdvithe: first card in Stacks) ...sand 
the first card in Stack Tio. . and the second .card 
in each stack. 


ort 
TAstrumenctaliLty. Anstructions. 

As you know, decisions are usually not single 
events. Studies of decision making typically take 
place at just one point in time; we'd like to try 
to find out more about long-term decision making. 

Often people have to make new decisions about 
Similar issues. They have to evaluate new infor- 
mation in order to make these decisions. Each 
decision is a new problem to be solved. 

So assume now that it's two years later and 
it is time for both of these professors to be 
evalvated for tenure. (From here the instructions 
proceeded exactly as above). 


The § then read two cards from each stack and was told: 
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Now you know something about the nature of 
the information available to you. You are going 
to be able to read nine more cards before making 
your decision about tenure, but only from one 
stack. So I'd like you to indicate on this sheet 
which stack you would prefer to read and answer 
these questions. 


The S was given the stack chosen and ratings of interest 


and usefulness sheet to respond to. The E then said: 


Piney. geen; noes DPamadesa mistake, youtfre not 
Supposed to have to do that. That's a different 
CONG) CiONn sy BUG Simce woutdidn' Geactual lbyecdo i FT 
can just throw this away and we can go on. Here 
is the sheet you are supposed to have. (The S was 
given a paper with numbers from 1 to 9 for him to 
scratch off as he read the cards). 

Now, as I said, you are going to be able to 
read nine more cards but you may select them from 
either stack, not just one stack. Select the top 
card off either stack, read it carefully, scratch 
out the next number on the sheet so youtll know how 
many cards you have read. Do this nine times, each 
time taking the top card off whichever stack you 
prefer. Read the cards carefully because you will 
only be able to read them once. Let me know when 
you are through. 


After the S selected and read nine cards he was asked 
to decide which professor most deserved tenure. He 
indicated his choice and confidence and was then asked to 
complete the post-experimental questions. Following this 


he was debriefed, given his credit, and dismissed. 


RESULTS 
These data provided a test of the effects of cognitive 


structure and two instructional sets. Of the 49 Ss (25 
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abstract Ss and 24 concrete Ss) who participated, 40 Ss 
(20 abstract oS and 20 concrete Ss) were included in the 
data analyses. Fight pe Were eliminated because they 
failed to follow the instructions correctly and one because 
Or a Serra error. Comnweire structure (concrete and 
abstract) and instruction sets (dissonance and instrumen- 
tality) were varied, yielding four conditions with 10 Ss 
Pere colls, 
First Choice and Confidence Ratings 

To cneck On; the PossSioLrlicy or eetneen sroup differ- 
Perces prior to the experimental manipulations, 2 x 2 
analyses of variance were done on first choice and con- 
fidence scores. AS expected, there were no significant 
effects in these analyses. Appendix N, Tables 1 and 2 
present summaries of these analyses. 
Stack Chosen 

A chi-square on the stack chosen (either consistent 
or inconsistent) was not’ significant. See Table 13° for a 
summary of these data. 
Ratings of Interest and Usefulness 

2x 2 analyses of variance for ratings of interest 
and usefulness of the consistent stack yielded no signi- 
ficant Benseies Similarly, an analysis of the usefulness 
of the inconsistent stack yielded no significant differ- 
ences. These analyses are presented in Appendix N, Tables 
3, 4, and 5. There were two significant main effects in 


the analysis of the interest of the inconsistent stack 
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Tabie 13 
Frequency Data for Stack Chosen 


Number of Subjects Choosing the Consistent Stack 


eta ~ Aiea lipid EO. 


Concrete Abstract Total 
Dissonance 8 5 1S 
Instrumentality 5 6 1A 
Total 13 aaa 


(see Table 14 for a summary of this analysis). Concrete 


Ss rated the inconsistent stack as more interesting than 


Table 14 
Summary of the Analysis of Variance 


of Interest of the Inconsistent Stack 


ne. 


SOURCE SS df MS F 

A (concrete-abstract) 1.0.0 i 1,040 265% 
B (dissonance= 

instrumentality) 14.4 i 14.4 6.142% 
iN eae 3.6 1 5 no aa BE XS 1y 
Error 84.4 36 2. 344 

TOTAL 412.4 39 
Did .< 05 


Qid abstract Ss and those in dissonance conditions rated 


the stack as more interesting than did those in the 
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53. 
instrumentality conditions (see Table 15 for the means). 
Both of these findings were opposite to the predicted 


results. 


Table 15 


Mean Ratings of Interest of the Inconsistent Stack 


EASELS APS PIE EOE I TAREE TEE Tie SOME OO 


Concrete Abstract Total 

Dissonance WS oe oe 

- Instrumentality 70 5.4 6.2 
Total (oS On 8) 
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Analyses of combined ratings of interest and use- 
fulness yielded no significant results (interest + use- 
fulness for each stack) nor did difference scores yield 
any Significant results (interest of the consistent stack 
~ interest of the inconsistent stack, and usefulness of 
the consistent stack - usefulness of the inconsistent 
stack). Appendix N Tables 6, 7, 8, and 9 present summaries 
of these analyses. 

Geena 

A 2x 2 analysis of variance of the number of con- 
sistent cards read yielded no significant differences 
(see Table 16 for the means). A sunmary of this analysis 
is presented in Appendix N, Table 10. One problem in this 
analysis was that a Bartlett's test (Edwards, 1964) was 


significant (7 = 7.927, p<.05) indicating heterogeneity 
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Table 16 


Mean Number of Consistent Cards Read 


Concrete Abstract Total 

Dissonance 4.50 4, 30 4. 4o 

Instrumentality 4.70 5.40 SOS 
Total 4,60 | 85 


PSOE RIS CUB TA IOTAP EEG A AOS SON IE NO ROT TRTIEY TREE IIB ES ERIN AROSE EA RAAT NS IS NIE TE GOLEM SED DOL LOTTIE I LE PML SE LONER IE OE SRE OEE 


of variance. However, since the F-test is robust with 
equal n's and since the data were so far from being 
significant, no transformations of the data were done. 
(It might be noted tat the main cause of the hetero- 
geneity was concrete Ss in the instrumentality condition. 
They reacted rather extremely, though not consistently, 
to this condition and tended to produce a bi-modal 
distribution of scores). 
Second Choice and Confidence 

A 2x 2 analysis of variance yeilded no significant 
differences for second choice or for confidence. Appendix 
N, Taebies. fh.and 2 pease sunmaries of these analyses. 
Change 

A 2x 2 analysis of variance on decision change 
scores (differences between the first and second choice) 
yielded) no significant differences.) » Appendix Ny Table 4 3 
presents a summary of this analysis. A chi-square on 
reversals from first to ee condchetce also failed to yield 


any significant findings. There were three reversals in 
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all conditions except for concrete Ss in the dissonance 
Only condition where there was only one reversal. 
Additional Findings 

A chi-square on the relationship between what Ss said 
they preferred to read and what they actually read yielded 
highly significant results (¥°= 9.18, df =1, p 4.01). 
See Table 17 for the exact relationship between stack 


chosen and cards read. 


Table 17 
Relationship of Stack Chosen and Cards Read 


Frequency Data 


At SE SENATE CORSO SESO CH SSRN ARI Oe FS ARCANE RAS SONNET TTS 


on Es 91 PLONE D ITED EATS | SOIT SIO D TEL OE OA AEC WEE 


Stack Chosen 


Consistent Inconsistent 
Ss who read 5 or more 
consistent cards 19 5 
Ss who read 4 or fewer 
5 da 


consistent cards 


pOpeenasemcan= Nee oe SIRS SRA Se TEES BION OS SN OER EES at FETC REINS PEE REEL OOS ED 


Again there was a Significant correlation between the 
number of inconsistent cards read and the amount of change 
(r =", 507, n’= 40, -p <.01). ~ The more-inconsistentecards 
read, the more change (away from the initial position). 
There was no significant relationship between confidence 
on the first choice and the, number of inconsistent cards 


read (r = .101) or between confidence on the second choice 


ana thanee (r°=".203)% 
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An analysis of the extremity of the first choice 
yielded one interesting effect. Since Ss not only chose 
One professor but indicated a degree of certaintly for 
his success it was possible to analyze extremity inde- 
pendently of choice. Using scores of 1 to 4 (4 being 
the most extreme, he is extremely likely to succeed, 1 
being the least extreme, he is slightly likely to succeed), 
there was a Significant main effect for cognitive structure 
(F = 5.188, df = 1/36, p<.05). Concrete Ss were more 
extreme in their initial choice no matter which professor 
they chose (with a mean of 3.00) than were abstract Ss 
(with a mean of 2.65). Although there were no differences 
Piechorce, Gluner stor Aor pi conere Cel os ci mo ly orated 
their chosen alternative as more likely to succeed than 
did abstract Ss. A summary of this analysis is presented 


in Appendix N, Table 14. 


DISCUSSION 
This study yielded little significant data. Cognitive 

structure and instrumentality both failed to evidence any 
clear-cut effects on the information read. The lack of 
findings is inconsistent with other reports of utility 
effects (Canon, 1964, Brock, Albert & Becker, 1970) and 
with the theoretical predictions derived from the theory 

of Harvey, Hunt & Schroder (1961). The only significant 
effects were on a variable of lesser importance, ratings 


of interest of the information. 


57. 

As in the case of the other studies, there were no 
Significant differences in the stack chosen. That there 
were no Significant effects for the cards read was more 
surprising and contrary to expectations. The only analyses 
which were significant were opposite to the predicted 
effects: concrete Ss rated the inconsistent stack as 
more interesting than did abstract wo yand. those Gini the 
dissonance=-only condition rated the inconsistent stack 
as more interesting than did those in the instrumentality 
condition. There appears to be no reasonable explanation 
for these data. There were no significant differences in 
either confidence on the second choice or change scores. 

The lack of significant findings for the manipulated 
variable of dissonance-only vs. instrumentality might be 
interpreted as a failure to successfully establish disso-~ 
nance and/or a failure to manipulate instrumentality. Since 
all of the cell means for the number of consistent cards 
read were near 50% (Ss read almost equal numbers of consis- 
tent and inconsistent cards, see Table 16, page 54) it 
appeared that both failures probably occurred. An attempt 
was subsequently made in Study II (which was actually run 
following Study III) to correct the possible failure of 
the dissonance creation. The instructions were made more 
emphatic and there was an addition in that Ss were told 
they would have to justify and defend their final choice. 
Although there was no independent check on the dissonance 


manipulation, it appeared that it may have been successful 
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sisi 
as the results of that study were more predictable and 
explicable. The change in the procedure made sense 
theoretically and is thus consistent with the idea that 
stronger dissonance was created, bs 2nescudy iit may 
Simply have felt little commitment to their initial choice 
or little involvement in the decision. 

The failure of the instrumentality manipulation is 
less easily explained. It had appeared to be successful 
with a small number of pilot subjects where the results 
were in the predicted eee cree at least. And it made 
sense theoretically to stress the problem solving nature 
of the situation to try to increase the utility of the 
information. It was dissimilar to previous manipulations 
of instrumentality, however. Canon (1964) and Freedman 
(1965) told Ss that they would have to defend their 
position and make counterarguments, An attempt was made 
to use this manipulation in pilot work for this research 
and it was completely unsuccessful. Brock, Albert & 
Becker (1970) made information useful by relating it to 
the chosen alternative. Information about the chosen 
alternative had no particular utility for Ss in this 
study, however. Such an approach would not have been 
feasible or meaningful for this study. 

That cognitive structure did not produce the pre- 
dicted results was more puzzling than the failure of the 
manipulated variables. Here the differences should have 


occurred as the Harvey, Hunt & Schroder (1961) theory 
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quite clearly Specifies that there should be a difference 
between concrete and abstract Sete Ue lee ait Ly CG 
tolerate inconsistency. Furthermore, there has been 
evidence of differences in selective exposure for these 
two groups (Sandilands, 1969). It cannot be said that 
SS did not perceive the consistent-inconsistent nature 
of the available information. It was quite clear from 
pilot data that the differences were obvious to Ss. And 
tHe Ss in this study gave reasons for their information 
choices which demonstrated that they perceived the 
differences. In fact, it was interesting to note that 
there were two quite clear-cut kinds of reasons given in 
response to being questioned about why they chose the 
information they did. Subjects who read more consistent 
than inconsistent information usually said that they 
wanted to learn more to support their position (e.g. an 
S who ee eight consistent cards said, "Since I was 
going to argue for retaining Dr. B I picked the cards 
which presented him in a good light," and an S who read 
seven consistent cards said, "TI was trying to find a way 
to defend my decision. Thus I picked up cards mostly in 
Stack I to confirm my decision. Occasionally I picked 
up one from Stack II out of curiosity but I tried to avoid 
it.""), Similarly, Ss who read more inconsistent information 
usually said that they thought they should learn more about 
the opposite position (e.g. an S who read 7 inconsistent 


cards said, "I read more about Dr. B than Dr. A because 
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60. 
in my mind Dr. A had the advantage so I wanted to see 
what attributes Dr. B has, it would useless to see Dr. A 
good points (sic)," and an S who read six inconsistent 
Caras said, “ft took the majority -of cards trom Tieso Lf 
could have more information on him in the event my 
‘decision was wrons't), These differences were quite 
reliable but were unrelated to either the instructional 
manipulation or the individual difference variable. 

The one interesting difference that did emerge was - 
that concrete Ss tended to be more, exUcemer i tie iz 
initial choice. They rated either A a Bas more 
extremely likely to succeed than did abstract Ss. This 
might be explained by the tendency toward black-white 
thinking which is supposed to be characteristic of 
concrete subjects. It is) interesting that Chis difference 


was not accompanied by any difference in confidence. 


61». 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The present series of er iaiiee was designed to examine 
some variables which might influence one's tolerance for 
inconsistency. Although dissonance theory has generally 
predicted information selectivity following a decision, 
there has been ample empirical evidence that people do, 
in fact, frequently expose themselves to inconsistent 
information. These studies have suggested that familiarity 
and the definition of consistency-inconsistency affect 
Onelewveveb Of vOverances = ait sone ispcontronted with 
familiar material he tends to prefer other alternatives 
whether they are consistent or inconsistent. When 
consistency is defined as positive information about one's 
chosen alternative, he tends to prefer consistent informa- 
tion (show more selective exposure) than when consistency 
Ng defined as negative information about the unchosen 
alternative. In the first case he is more confident of 
@ subsequent decision, since he has read more consistent 
information. A subject changes his decision more when 
all of the information given to him is negative in nature 
and he is then less confident of his position. 

The effects of Study I were quite clearcut. The 
potency of familiarity as a determinant of information 
seeking has been sufficiently documented. In subsequent 
studies of information pees Malet factor should be 


either controlled or examined. It is not of great 
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62. 
theoretical significance that SS preter uUntami lien 
Weterral, #n ract it 1s intuicively obvious and. not at all 
surprising, but it must be considered as a powerful effect. 
Be ovudy JEL produced Little sienificant data it is 
difficult to discuss it further. Some possible reasons 
for the lack of findings were previously discussed (see 
Discussion of Study \y11). 

The effects of Study II may be best explained in 
terms of relevance, that is, what information is especially 
relevant to a subject in a given situation. When a person 
makes a choice it is assumed that he is committed to it 
and involved; information about this choice should then be 
especially relevant to the person. The main effects for 
consistency supported this notion in that Ss read more 
consistent cards, were more confident of their second 
choice, and tended to change less though not significantly 
so when consistency was defined as +C than when it was <-U. 
Information about the chosen alternative was relevant to 
the S, he was presumably committed to his choice and 
involved,  wience +C ie aon was not only supportive, 
but was relevant to his vested interest. The S's self- 
esteem may have been involved with information about his 
choice. On the other hand, -U information, while supportive, 
was not highly relevant and in no way affected the Ss self- 
esteem. While +C information may enhance the S's self- 
esteem, -U information would have little effect, if any. 


Recently there has been considerable interest among 
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consistency theorists in the role of self-esteem in 
attitude change (e.g. Rosenberg, 1968). These data were 
compatible with such an emphasis although there were no 
data directly relevant to the issue. 

Similarly, the intense tua errects On change and con-= 
fidence could be viewed in terms of their relevance to 
the S. The two conditions primarily responsible for the 
Significant interactions were those in which all of the 
information was about the chosen alternative (4C vs. -C) 
and those in which all of the information was negative 
(-U vs. -C). In the first case all of the information was 
relevant to the S, one stack highly supportive and one 
stack highly threatening. In the second case the incon- 
sistent information was relevant but threatening and the 
consistent information was not highly relevant or suppor- 
tive so Ss in this case changed more and were less confi- 
dent of their final decision, 

While an interpretation in terms of relevance fit 
the data quite well, there was one possible problem. 

One might have predicted that the case in which Ss got 
information only about the unchosen alternative would 

have been the least relevant and might thus have lead 

to a high level of tolerance. Ss in this condition might 
have been expected to read more inconsistent information 
and change more than in other conditions but this did not 
occur, Ss read little inconsistent information and changed 


little. Whether this significantly alters a relevance 
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interpretation is unclear; an explanation of what did 
oceur in this condition ls nov readily apparent. tA 
positivity effect, discussed later, ek cat to 
eecounu for this condition, 

An explanation in terms of relevance is interesting 
in light of the recent Brock, Albert & Becker (1970) 
Pesearch. There cet ini ciom OL ubYbieym was “Ant ormat ion 
about the chosen alternative, a notion similar to con- 
sidering information about the chosen alternative as rele--. 
vant to the § and information about the unchosen alterna- 
tive as less relevant. In the present study there was 
little reason to consider information about the chosen 
alternative as more useful specifically but utility and 
relevance may have similar effects. Certainly the defini- 
tions in terms of information about the chosen or unchosen 
alternative are similar. 

There is another possible explanation for the data 
Of Study Li which should be considered. Pernaps there 
Wee Simply a positivity effect “That is, Ss’ may “simply 
prefer positive information. The consistency main effects 
can easily be explained in terms of positivity in that 
Ss preferred +C to -U information. Predictions in terms 
of positivity lead one to expect a main effect for incon- 
epee, also, a preference for iU rather than -C informa- 
tion, but there were no significant inconsistency main 
effects in any analyses. The significant interactions, 


however, can also be partially explained in terms of 
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positivity. Subjects changed most and were least confi- 
dent in the condition where all of the information was 
negative (-U vs. -C). If Ss do, in fact, prefer positive 
information, then one would expect them to be most upset 
and uncertain when confronted with all negative information. 

There is evidence for positivity effects in several 
areas. Jastrebske & Rule (1970) found more conformity 
when Ss encountered agreeing sources than when they en- 
countered disagreeing sources. That is, when the pressure 
toward conformity was in the positive direction, Ss 
originally neutral on the issue changed more than when 
the pressure was in the negative direction. Osgood (1 964) 
and Jakobovits (1968) discussed people's tendency to 
structure their De ica in positive rather than negative 
terms (good rather than bad, strong rather than weak, 
active rather than passive). There is also evidence that 
"good" words outnumber "padi in the language (Jakobovits, 
1968). Perhaps the data from this study merely document 
a general preference for positive rather than negative 
Gdescriotvions « | 

The design of the studies allowed for examination 
of several additional factors. Subjects initially selected 
one of the professors and rated their confidence in this 
choice. In no case did significant differences emerge 
on these measures. Nor did the selection of one professor 
influence any of the subsequent measures in the studies. 


After being exposed to consistent and inconsistent 
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Stecks Of intormation, SS indicated which one they pre- 
ferred to read. In no case were there any significant dif- 
ferences in this measure; it appeared to be a fairly insens- 
tive measure. In these studies BS actually read nine more 
bits of information, and this measure appeared to be more 
sensitive. It is not surprising that a variable of several 
possible values is more sensitive than a simple dichoto- 
mous rating. The importance of gathering data in addition 
to subject's stated preferences appears obvious. 

Subjects also rated the interest and usefulness of 
the two stacks of information presented them. In no case 
Gia ratings of the consistent stack yield significant 
differences (either interest, usefulness, or interest + 
usefulness). However, ratings of the inconsistent stack 
did yield some differences in porn Study Ll and lstudy. til. 
The interest of the inconsistent stack was the best measure. 
Ratings of usefulness alone did not yield any differences. 
Why the ratings of the inconsistent stack should be a 
better measure than ratings of the consistent stack is 
unclear. Ratings of the inconsistent stack were simply 
more sensitive in that they produced more variability; 
subjects may have been more sensitive to the inconsistency 
as they were somewhat threatened by it whereas they were 
more comfortable with the consistency and were thus less 
discriminating in their ratings of the consistent stack. 

Decision change scores and the number of reversals 


(changes from one professor to the other from Leest co 
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second decision) also provided useful data. These data 
tended to parallel the cards read. shnqeees who read more 
inconsistent information usually changed more but they 
were not necessarily less confident of their choice. 

Some of the additional correlational data yielded 
Significant results. It was hypothesized that there would 
be a significant relationship between the stack chosen 
and the cards read. In all three studies there was a 
Significant relationship between these two measures. 
‘Subjects who said they preferred the consistent stack did, 
in fact, read more consistent cards than those who said 
they preferred the inconsistent stack, who read more 
inconsistent cards. For Study I the relationship was 
computed for choices of new or old information rather than 
consistent or inconsistent information but the relationship 
between preference and reading behavior was the same. 

That this relationship is strong and highly consistent 
constitutes support for those who use preference ratings 

as their dependent variable in studies of information 
selectivity. However, in no case were there any significant. 
aifferences based on the preference measure while there 
were several significant effects for the cards read data. 
This constitutes an argument against the use of preference 
only as a dependent variable. Although it is possible to 
get significant differences using only a dichotomous pre- 
ference measure (e.g. Brock, Albert & Becker, 1970), it is 


also common not to do so. For example, Canon's (1964) 
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68. 
only significant data were ratings of interest and useful- 
ness, his preference rankings were not significant. 
Research in the area of information selectivity might be 
more productive if there was a concerted effort to refine 
the measurement of the denendent variable. 

Dissonance theory predicts that there will be less 
information selectivity when Ss are confident of their 
position. These studies provided no support for this 
hypothesis. The correlations between confidence on the 
first choice and the number of inconsistent cards read 
failed to reach significance in all three studies. There 
was no evidence that Ss who were more confident of their 
first choice were less likely to read consistent informa- 
tion (i.e. were more willing to expose themselves to 
inconsistent information). 

There was a significant relationship between the cards 
read and change, as expected. The correlations for 
Studies II and III were significant, the correlation for 
Study I, while in the predicted direction, failed to reach 
significance because of the small n. The more inconsistent 
information the Ss read, the more they changed away from 
their initial choice. It should be noted that Ss selected 
the information they read, they were not simply exposed to 
consistent or inconsistent information. This lends support 
to the dissonence theory notion that free choice is important 
(Brehm & Cohen, 1962). The Ss who chose to read more incon- 


sistent information evidenced the most change; 4t was not 
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69. 
Simply exposure to the possibility of inconsistent infor- 
mation that was effective in producing change. 

It was expected that there would be a significant 
relationship between confidence on the second choice and 
change. ThisS was not the case. None of the correlations 
were Sienificent. Subjects who changed) most were nov 


necessarily less confident, as had been expected. 
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Appendix A 


Summary of Pilot Work 


Pilot data were collected for 70 subjects to check on 
the manipulations as well as the feasibility of the 
paradign. 

Five cells were included in the initial pilot work to 
check on the PHeeteneheen manipulation ne the responses 
to the different kinds of information: two instruction 
‘sets, neutral and inconsistency, and three pairs of infor- 
mation, OC-NI, NC=NI, and OC-NC (the latter under rental 
mistructions only). In each case there were four sub- 
pects per celinso “that 20 os were run. 

The procedure was as follows: Ss read descriptions 
of two university professors, they were asked to decide 
which one was most likely to succeed, and how confident 
they were of the decision. They were then told to assume 
it was two years later and time for the professors to be 
evaluated for tenure; their task was to recommend one. 
Before making the decision they would be able to get more 
information. Two stacks of cards were placed in front of 
them (OC-NC, OC-NI, or NC-NI). Each stack contained 
eleven cards. Ss read two cards from each stack and indi- 
cated which stack they preferred to read (previous pilot 
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The information was Old Consistent (OC), New Con- 
sistent (NC), or New Inconsistent (NI). 
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data indicated that Ss could discriminate between the 
stecks on the basis of the four cards). They were then 
told that they could select cards from either stack to 
read a total of nine cards. After reading the information 
SS recommended one of the two professors for tenure and 
indicated their confidence in this decision. For the 
inconsistency set Ss were told before the information 
selection that they would have to defend their final 
decision. All information was about the unchosen alter- 
native (old consistent = old information about the 
unchosen alternative, new consistent = negative eevee 
tion about the unchosen alternative and new inconsistent = 
positive information about the unchosen alternative). 

Results of the initial pilot data indicated a strong 
preference for new information in all cases. These data 
are summarized in Study I. The data showed no evidence of 
an effective instrumentality manipulation, however. Under 
neutral instructions Ss actually read more inconsistent 
information (in the NCeNI condition) than under incon- 
sistency dinetmuchi ones The mean number of NI cards read 
were 4.0 and 2.75, respectively. It was concluded that 
the inconsistency instructions may have created dissonance 
and made the Ss defensive. Since both Canon and Freedman 
had obtained an instrumentality effect, it was decided to 
try their insturctions. 

Additional pilot data were collected for two conditions 


using a@11 NC-NI information in an attempt to improve the 
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77 
instrumentality manipulation. Instruction sets were 
called "Reasons" and "Defense" and were taken directly 
from Canon (1964). In the first case Ss were told that 
they would have to give their reasons for their second 
choice, in the second case they were told that they would 
engage in a written debate about their second choice. 
This also proved ineffective; the mean number of NI cards 
read in Reasons and Defense were 3.25 and 3.0, respecti- 
vely. Again, there was a powerful dissonance effect 
‘overriding any possible instrumentality. 

Several problems were considered as interfering with 
the manipulation. One problem appeared to be that in the 
Neutral condition (of the original pilot work) there 
Was) Witte, afeany, dissonance) created. Vosmweres not 
committed to their first decision and they behaved ina 
fairly instrumental manner, reading cards from both 
stacks (setting both positive and negative information 
about the unchosen alternative). They were not defensive 
but were quite open about selecting and evaluating the 
new information in order! toimake their’ second decision. 
Instrumentality was included in the study because it 
appeared to be setae which could overpower dissonance 
in some cases. Hence this Neutral condition did not 
provide a valid baseline for comparison. It seemed obvious 
that some dissonance had to be created in all conditions. 
In later pilot work where there was a strong dissonance 


effect in all conditions, it became apparent that the 
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instrumentality manipulation was still ineffective. 

A second problem was related to the definition of 
instrumentality in this situation. The writer had 
assumed that positive information about the unchosen 
alternative (NI) should be instrumental for planning a 
defense and that SS should at least select equal amounts 
of positive and negative information to prepare for the 
defense (it was assumed that this was the minimal level 
of instrumental behavior as they would need arguments to 
Support their choice and to show that he was superior to 
the other alternative). The error here seemed to be in 
equating the stacks of information in this ‘study with 
magazine articles in other studies. If one chooses to 
read an article favoring the unchosen alternative, he 
probably “expects “to read Lt *crivically, to find out the 
favoring arguments for the other Side OU SrsOrro, tania 
flaws in the arguments, errors or misconceptions, etc. 
with which he can argue. However, the information in 
tiie stacks in this study didnot allow for that possibility, 
The inconsistent information was simply statements of 
supposed fact and there was no way to effectively counter- 
argue just given this information. Hence, the most 
instrumental thing to do was probably to collect negative 
information about the unchosen alternative (NC) and use 
this to counterattack. Thus Ss who selected and read 
mostly NC cards were, in fact, probably doing the most 


instrumental thing. The problem, of course, is that vhits 
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is also what dissonance predicts they would do and it is 
impossible to tell why, in fact, they read that information. 

It was evident that different information must De used: 
The alternative selected was to use positive information 
about the chosen alternative as consistent information (NC) 
and positive information about the unchosen alternative as 
inconsistent information (NI). For reasons already stated, 
it did not seem reasonable to make this NI information 
instrumental for a defense of the oS! second choice, 
Instead it was decided to vary instrumentality by stressing 
@ problem solving set; if the emphasis were on making the 
second decision a new problem to be solved, it would be 
instrumental to read at least equal amounts of consistent 
and inconsistent information. However, if dissonance were 
created for the first decision and there was no shift in 
emphasis, Ss should read mainly consistent information. 

Two new instruction sets were thus created: Dissonance 
Only and Dissonance + Instrumentality. Dissonance was 
created in both conditions by having Ss record three ‘ 
reasons for their first choice (thus enhancing commitment). 
Instrumentality was manipulated by stressing problem 


solving and the consideration of new information for each 


h 

An initial attempt at creating dissonance here was 
apparently unsuccessful. The importance of the first 
decision was stressed but this was not enough to create 
dissonance. Means for NI cards read in Dissonance and 
Dissonance + Instrumentality were 5.25 and 3.0, respecti- 
vely, opposite to the predictions. Thus commitment was 
included to create stronger dissonance. 
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decision. Pilot data were collected in these two conditions 
(using NC vs. NI information) and came out as predicted. 
Those in the Dissonancé + Instrumentality selected and 
read more inconsistent cards than those in the Dissonance 
Only condition with means of 5.0 and 3.74, respectively. 
For the first time there was also a choice aifference; when 
asked which stack they preferred to read (after having 
seen two cards from each stack) Ss in the NC-NI conditions 
had never before selected the inconsistent stack (of 24 
Ss in these conditions only one had ever selected NI). 

Now some did (1 of 4 in the Dissonance Only, 3 of 4 in the 
Dissonance + Instrumentality). Questions were also 
included about the interest and usefulness of the stacks 
and data on these also came out somewhat as predicted 
(those in the Instrumentality condition rated the NI stack 
as more useful than the NC stack while the reverse was 
true for the Dissonance Only condition). See Table i for 


a summary of these data. 
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Table 1 
Final ‘Paslvot Work "Da ta 

Instructions: 

D = Dissonance Only 

I = Dissonance + Instrumentality 
Information: 

NC = new consistent _ 

positive information about the chosen alternative 
NI = new inconsistent 


positive information about the unchosen alternative 


ne= 4+ per cell 
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D = Dissonance Only 

I = Dissonance + Instrumentality 

Stack Chosen: i = NI, Cee NC 

Cards Read: each NI = 1 (possible range, 0-9) 


toward initial choice 
away from initial choice 


Change: + 


WoW 


Interest: 9 = very interesting, 1 = not at all 
interesting 


Usefulness: 9 = very useful, 1 = not at all useful 
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Appendix B 


“Deseriptions 


Dr. A has been teaching at another university for six 
years. Prior to that he received a Ph.D. from a small 
university. He has had little research experience but 
his students considered him a good teacher. He is known 
to be hard working but not especially ambitious. He is 
very concrete and practical in his approach. Socially 


he is quite withdrawn and quiet. He is single. 


Dine > JUstyreceived his’ Ph.D. [rom ia Jarce well snown 
university. While in graduate school he did considerable 
research and had several publications. He has not had 
much teaching experience but his colleagues considered 

him a good researcher. Although his working record is 

not known, he is known to be very ambitious. His approach 
is quite abstract and theoretical. Socially he is quite 


outgoins..icHe .is.married.. 
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Appendix C 


First Choice and Confidence Ratings 


Which professor is 


one) 
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likely to succeed? (Please check 


extremely likely to succeed 
very likely to succeed 
somewhat likely to succeed 
Slightly likely to succeed 
slightly likely to succeed 
somewhat likely to succeed 
very likely to succeed 


extremely likely to succeed 


Please indicate how confident you are of this decision. 
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Appendix D 


Stack Chosen and Ratings of Interest and Usefulness 


-I would prefer to read the cards in: S Pace et 
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Appendix EF 


Information for Study, { 


Old Consistenteinforma tion “(Ir A (chosen, "Dr. B...!") 


is socially outgoing. 

has not had previous veaching experience. 
hase) Ph.D: 

is abstract and theoretical. 

went to a large well known university. 
has had 2 years teaching experience. 
colleagues considered him an excellent researcher. 
has several research publications. 

was known to be ambitious. 

is married. 

working pattern was not previously known. 


Old Consistent Information (If B chosen, "Dr, vce) 


is socially withdrawn. 

research ability is unknown. 

has a Ph.D. 

is concrete and practical. 

was known to be hard working. 

went to a small university. 

has had 8 years teaching experience. 
students at his last job considered him a good teacher. 
has little research experience, 

is single. 

was not known to be very ambitious. 


New Consistent (If A chosen, "Dr. B...;" if B chosen, 
UN yrs Ase ella) 


lectures are often poorly received. 

academic record was not especially good. 
private life is of a questionable nature. 
frequently misses lectures. 

is not very well liked by the students here. 
is not involved in university affairs. 

is frequently thoughtless and rude. 

rarely receives any recognition. 

does not always show proper respect for his students. 
sometimes appears lazy. 

is somewhat prejudiced. 
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New Inconsistent (If A chosen, "Dr. B...3'! 
LP UBMChoseny Dine, death 


Spends a great deal of time with his students. 
continually works hard. 

is well liked by his colleagues. 

is known to be & good public speaker. 

came With excellent recommendations. 

devotes considerable time to planning his lectures. 
received a University faculty excellence award. 
is emotionally stable. 
actively contributes to community affairs. 

is openeminded. 

is kind and considerate. 
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Appendix F 


INLOrmeavlonyTOr obudy. tL 


Consistent Information (positive information about the 
chosen alternative) 


Spends a great deal of time with his students. 
is well liked by his colleagues. 

devotes considerable time to planning his lectures. 
is kind and considerate. 

received &.University faculty excellence award. 
is emotionally stable. 

is well informed in his area. 

is open-minded. 

actively contributes to community affairs. 
came with excellent recommendations. 

is known to be a good public speaker. 

enjoys being with students. 

continually works hard. 


Consistent Information (negative information about the 
unchosen alternative) 


frequently misses lectures. 

is not well liked by the students here. 

rarely receives any recognition. 

is often thoughtless and rude. 

does not always listen to and respect his students. 
is‘not very personable. 

is not very well informed in his area. 

does not seem to enjoy being with students. 

did not have an eSpecially good academic record. 
is sometimes closed-minded. 

does not always work hard. 

Sives dull lectures. 

is not involved in university affairs. 


Inconsistent Information (negative information about the 
chosen alternative) 


does not always work hard. 

does not seem to enjoy being with sutdents. 
4s°>not a very good public speaker. 

did not have especially good recommendations. 
is not involved in community affairs. 

is sometimes closed-minded. 

is not very well informed in He area. 

is emotionally unstable. 

rarely receives any recognition. 

is often thoughtless and rude. 

devotes little time to planning his lectures. 
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is not well liked by his colleagues. 
spends little time with his students. 


Inconsistent Information (positive information about 


unchosen alternative) 


isoactively involved in university affairs. 
gives stimulating lectures. 

is hard workings. 

is open-minded. 

had a good academic record. 

enjoys being with students. 

iis well informed: in his: area, 

is personable. 
listens to and respects his students. 
ie Hindwend considerate. 

received an Outstanding Teaching award. 
is well liked by the students here. 
never misses lectures. . 
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Appendix G 


InformaGion fore studay. ILI 


Consistent Information (positive information about the 
chosen alternative) 


spends a great deal of time with his students. 
is well liked by his colleagues. 

devotes considerable time to planning his lectures. 
is kind and considerate. 

received a University faculty excellence award. 
js emotionally stable. 

is well informed in his area. 

is open-minded. 

Actively. contri buces- wo, -communimyeearteanrs, 

came with excellent recommendations. 

is known to be a good public speaker. 

enjoys being with students. 

continually works hard. 


Inconsistent Information (positive information about the 
unchosen alternative) 


is actively involved in university affairs. 
gives stimulating lectures. 

is hard working. 

is open-minded. 

had a good academic record. 

enjoys being with students. 

4s well informed in his area. 

is personable. 

listens to and respects his students. 
is kind and considerate, 

received an Outstanding Teaching award. 
is well liked by the students here. 
never misses lectures. 
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Appendix H 


Final Choice and Confidence Ratings 


Which professor would you recommend for tenure? 
(please check one) 


di 


I 
ai 


Please indicate how confident you are of this decision. 


would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 


would 


be extremely likely to recommend Dr. 


be 


be 


be 


be 


be 


be 


be 


very likely to recommend Dr. A 

somewhat likely to recommend Dr. 
slightly likely to recommend Dr. 
Slightly likely to recommend Dr. 
somewhat likely to recommend Dr. 


very likely to recommend Dr. B 


extremely likely to recommend Dr. 
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Appendix I 


Postexperimental Questions 


Were the two stacks of information different? If so, how? 


When selecting the cards, what were you thinking about. 
That is, how did you decide which cards to select and read? 


Did you have any difficulty with the procedure? If so, 
what? 


What questions do you think were being investigated in 
this experiment? 


92% 
; Appendix: J 


Individual - Topical Inventory 
(Form A) 


INSTRUCTIONS 


You will be given some situations and topics to which 
we would like you to respond. The responses are given iin 
peirs, ~-You are’ to” choose one response from each pair: 
Choose the response that most closely fits your opinion or 
feeling and indicate your choice by blacking "A" or "Bit 
corresponding to the response caeetit Always choose one 
member of each pair. Never choose both members of the 
pair and do not “skip over any of the pairs. “If you agree 
With both, choose the one you agree with most strongly. 

If you do not agree with either, choose the one you find 
the least disagreeable of the two. 


Example: 

Here is an example of the way the questions will be 
asked and the way they should be answered. The manner in 
Which you will indicate your choice between the two given 
responses is illustrated below: 


When IT am confused ... 


1 Sl ORLA RUN! DE eared HY 5a oan pecke n ang hee ener ey IRS ee © 
(i) 
A B 
i try to find 2s selvvion | I completely ignore the 
and end the confusion. fact I am confused. 
ee = AGG.) i AT iO Oe OPT ga 
A B 
il Brent Out ontoea I remain calm at all 


nervous sweat. times. 


peapnaiaaneort cee ee = Ot ACR DIS te nt BEREAN ETA ROI IOP BIRO FET RS ANE RNR RENE NE A HSA eNO Ome 


How to respond: 
First: Decide which response you agree with most, 


Second: Indicate which response you agree with most by 
biacking in the identifying letter on the IBM sheet. Thus, 
if in comparing the first pair of statements, you agree 
with the statement, "I try to find a Bolution and end the 
confusion," more than with the statement, "I completely 
ignore the fact that I. am Sonrucees " you “would. black in the 


letter "A" (above the chosen Statement) . Having chosen 
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one (never both, never neither) statement fron the first 
pair of statements, you would then move on to the second 
pair. If, <n considering the second pair, you find ‘that 
you agree more with’ the statement, "I remain calm at all 
times," (as compared to the statement, "I break out into 
a nervous sweat!) you would black in the letter "B" on 
the IBM sheet. 


On the pages that follow there are 36 different pairs 
of responses. There are six pairs on a page. You are to 
select one response from each pair, the one that more 
accurately shows your opinion or feeling and record your 
choice by blacking in the letter indicating the statement 
chosen. Be frank and indicate, in each case, your true 
feeling or opinion or the reaction which you actually 
would make in the situation. Do not indicate how you 
should feel or act; rather, indicate how you do feel and 
BCU. 


Make sure that you are aware of the situation or 
topic that each pair of responses refers to. - You will 
find the isituettion or topic identified at tne top of each 
page. All items on the page refer to the situation or 
topic appearing at the top of that page. 


When you are finished, your paper should contain 36 
marks. Check back and make sure that you have made 36 
choices, no more no less. 


Remember: (1) Respond only once for each pair; that is, 
choose one member of the pair, never Doth, 
never neither. Indicate your choice by 
blackineg “An either AY “or 'B. 


(2) When you are finished you should have 
made 36 marks. 


Work at your own rate of speed but work straight through 


the inventory without stopping. Once you have completed 
a page do not return to it. 
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Imagine that someone has criticized you. Choose the 


response from each pair that comes closest to your feelings 
about such criticism. Indicate your choice by blacking 
in either "A or "Bl on the IBM sheet. 


When I am criticized . «4 


Cr) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


A I try to take the criticism, think about it, and 


value it for what it is worth. ' Unjustified 
criticism is as helpful as justified criticism 
in discovering what other people's standards are. 


Iptry to accept ‘the criticism but often find that 
it is not justified. People are too quick to 
criticize something because it doesn't fit their 
standards. 


I try to determine whether I was right or wrong. 
I examine my behavior to see if it was abnormal. 
Criticism usually indicates that I have acted 
badly and tends to make me aware of my own bad 
points. 


It could possibly be that there is some misunder- 
standing about something I did or said. After 

we both explain our viewpoints, we can probably 
reach some sort of compromise. 


I listen to what the person says and try to 
accept it. At any rate, I will compare it to my 
own way of thinking and try to understand what 
it means. 


I feel that either I'm not right, or the person 
wiots rs:terniticieing me is not right. Jj have a 
talk with that person to see what's right or 
Wrong. 


I usually do not take it with good humor. 
Although, at times, constructive criticism is 
very good, I don't always think that the 
criticizer knows what he is talking about. 


At first I feel that it is unfair and that I 

know what I am doing, but later I realize that the 
person criticizing me was right and I am thank- 
ful for his advice. I realize that he is just 
trying to better my actions. 


I try to ask myself what advantages this view- 
point has over mine. Sometimes both views have 
their advantages and it is better to combine 
them. Criticism usually helps me to learn better 
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ways of dealing with others. 


-B ofitam very thankful. (Ofter @ican't ree my Jown 
errors because I am too engrossed in my work at 
the time. An outsider can judge and help me 
correct the errors. Criticism in everyday life 
usually hurts my feelings, but I know it is for 
my own good. 

(6) A It often has little or no effect on me. I dontt 
mind constructive criticism too much, : but I 
dislike destructive criticism. Destrnctive 
criticism should be ignored. 


B I try to accept and cansider the criticism. 
Sometimes it has caused me to change myself; at 
other times I have felt that the criticism 
didn't really make much sense. 


2. Imafine that you are in doubt. Choose the response 

from each pair that comes closest to your feelings about 
“such doubt. Indicate your choice by blacking either "A" 
or "Bit on the IBM sheet. 


Wien | amen doubts se. 


GA) A I become uncomfortable. Doubt can cause confusion 
and make one do a poor job. When one is in doubt 
he should ask and be sure of himself. 


B I find myself wanting to remove the doubt, but 
this often takes time. I may ask for help or 
advice if I feel that my questions won't bother 
the other person. 


(8) A -elbedon ttreget eboo aipset tao Hit) et idon st Deke 
ask someone else unless I have to. It's better 
to discover the correct answer on your own. 


B I usually go to someone who knows the correct — 
answer to my question. Sometimes I go to a book 
which will set me straight by removing the doubt. 


(9) A I first try to reason things out and check over 
the facts. Often I approach others to get ideas 
that: wide provide ta ¢so%unrti on: 


B I think things over, ask questions, and see what 
I can come up with. Often several answers are 
reasonable and it may be difficult to settle on 
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(10) A I realize that I'll have to decide on the correct 
answer on my own. Others try to be helpful, but 
often do not give me the right advice. I like to 
judge for myself. 


BI usually try to find out what others think, 
expecially my friends. They may not know the 
answer, but they often give me some good ideas. 


(11) A I look over the problem and try to see why there 
Asa doubt. Fetry to -ficure thines outs sSome 
times I just have to wait awhile for an answer to 
come to me. 


B I try to get some definite information as soon as 
pessible. Doubt can be bad if it lasts too long. 
It's better to be sure of yourself. 


I consider what is best in the given situation. 
Although one should not rush himself when in 
doubt, he should certainly try to discover the 
right answer. 


> 


(42) 


B I act according to the situation. Sometimes 
doubt can be more serious than at other times and 
many of our serious doubts must go unanswered. 


3. Imagine that a friend has acted differently toward you. 
Choose the response from each pair that comes closest to 
your feelings about such an action. Indicate your choice 
by blacking either "A" or "BY" on the IBM sheet. 


When a friend acts differently towards me... 


(13) A Iam not terribly surprised because people can act 
in many different ways. We are different people 
and I can't expect to understand all his reasons 
for acting in different ways. 


B I am usually somewhat surprised but it doesn't 
bother me very much. I usually act the way I 
feel towards others. People worry too much about 
others! actions and reactions. 


(14) | AY I find out why. If I have done something wrong I 
will try to straighten out the situation. If I 
think he's wrong, I expect him to clear things up. 


B I feel that I may have caused him to act ina 
aifferent way. Of course, he may have other reasons 
for acting differently which would come out in 

time. 
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I first wonder what the trouble is. I try to look 
at it from his viewpoint and see if I might be 
doing something to make him act differently toward 
me. 


It is probably because he has had a bad day, which 
would explain this different behavior; in other 
cases he may just be a changeable kind of person. 


It is probably just because something is bothering 
him. I might try to cheer him up or to help him 
out. If these things didn't work I would just 
wait for him to get over it. 


I try to understand what his different actions 
mean. 97 Can Yearn. more about. my friend (it try 
to figure out why he does things. Sometimes the 
reasons may not be very clear. 


There has to be a definite reason. I try to find 
out this reason, and then act accordingly. If 

T imtindehtorl eh ieebe Gein sknow Gt. Mil helices wrone, 
he should apologize. 


I usveily Let nim co his way’ end i cormine, “Tt 4 
friend wants to act differently that's his 
business, but it's my business if I don't want to 
be around when he'ts that way. 


I don't get excited. People change and this may 
cause differences. It is important to have friends, 
butuyou can't ‘expect: them) tovalwaysmbe: the ‘same. 


I like to get things back to normal as soon as 
possible. sat iksni't vieht Gor friends to: have 
aifferences between them. Whoever is at fault 
should straighten himself out. 


4, Think about the topic of people in general. Choose the 
response from each pair that comes closest to your thoughts 
about people. Indicate your choice by blacking either "A" 


Or mWpit 


on the IBM sheet. 


This I belitieve about people: #2 ..5e. 


ee) ames 


B 


Whatever differences may exist between persons, 
they can usvally get along if they really want to. 
Although their ideas may not agree, they probably 
still have something in common. 


People can learn from those who have different 
ideas. Other people usually have some information 
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or have had some experience which is interesting 
and can add to one's knowledge. 


(20) A People can act in all sorts of ways. No single 
way is always best, although at certain times a 
particular action might be wiser than others. 


B Each person should be able to decide the correct 
thing for himself. There are always a few choices 
to be made and the individual himself is in the 
best position to pick the right one. 


(21) A Some people think they know what's best for others 
and try to give advice. These people shouldn't 
make suggestions unless asked for help. 


B There are certain definite ways in which people 
should act. Some don't know what the standards 
are and therefore need to be straightened out. 


(22) A I-can tell if I am-going to get alone with a person 
very soon after meeting him. Most people act 
either one way or another and usually it is not 
adifficult to say what they are like. 


B {t's hard for me sto say what-a person is like 
until I've known him a long time. People are not 
easy to understand and often act in unpredictable 
ways. 


(23) A People have an outside appearance’ that usually 
isn't anything like what can be found on the 
inside, if you search long and hard enough. 


B Each person is an individual. Although some 
people have more good or bad points than others, 
no one has the right to change them. 


(24) A People can be put into categories on the basis of 
what they're really like. Knowing the way a 
person really is helps you to get along with him 
better. : 


B People are unlike one another in many respects. 
You can get along with people better and better 
understand them if you are aware of the differences. 


5. Think about the general topic of leaders. Choose the 
response from each pair that comes closest to your 
thoughts about leaders. Indicate your choice by blacking 
either "At or "Bt on the IBM sheet. 
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Leaders 
G2 5ie 2A 
B 
ol ton ame 
B 
27) A 
B 
(23) — A 
B 
(29) A 
B 
(30) A 
B 


Leaders do not always make the right decisions. 
in such cases, it is wise for’a man to look out 
foOEshis on welfare. 


Leaders are necessary in all cases. If a leader 
cannot make the right decisions another should be 
found who can. 


Leaders cannot provide all the answers. They are 
like other people-~they have to try to figure out 
what action is necessary and learn from their 
mistakes. 


Leaders make decisions sometimes without being 
sure of themselves. We should try to understand 
this and, think of waysato help them eut. 


I like a leader who is aware of how the group 
feels about things. Such a leader would not lead 
any two groups in exactly the same way. 


A person should be able to put his confidence in 
a leader and feel that the leader can make the 
rient decision inva ciiferens si tustion, 


There are times when a leader shouldn't make 
decisions for those under him. The leader has the 
power to decide things, but each man has certain 
TIenus also, 


A leader should give those under him some 
opportunity, toswmake, Gecieitons,; when possible, At 
times the leader is not the best judge of a 
situation and should .be Willing to. accept what 
others have to say. 


Some leaders are good, others are quite poor. 
Good leaders are those who know what is right for 
the men under them. These leaders deserve the 
respect of every man. 


Leaders cannot be judged easily. Many things go 
to make up good leadership. Most people fall short 
in some way or another, but that is to be expected. 


Leaders are needed more at certain times than at 
others. Even though people can work out many of 
their own problems, a leader can sometimes give 
valuable advice. 


Some people need leaders to make their decisions. 
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Il prefer to be an individual and decide for my- 
self, when possible. Most leaders won't let you 
do this. 


Imagine that someone has found fault with you. Choose 


the response from each pair that comes closest to your 
feelings about such a situation. Indicate your choice by 
blacking either "A" or "BY" on the IBM sheet. 


When other people find fault with me ; oan. 


1) 


(32) 


(22) 


(34) 


(35) 


A 


It means that someone dislikes something I'm 
doing. People who find fault with others are 
not always correct. Each person has his own 
ideas about what's right. 


It means that someone has noticed something and 
feels he must speak out. It may be that we don't 
agree about a certain thing. Although we both 
have our own ideas, we can talk about it. 


I first wonder if they are serious and why they 
have found fault with me. I then try to consider 
what they've said and make changes if it will 
help. 


If enough people point out the same fault, there 
must be something to it. I try to rid myself of 
the fault, especially if the criticizers are 
people "in-the-know," 


They have noticed something about me of which I 
am not aware. Although criticism may be hard to 
take, it is often helpful. 


They are telling me something they feel is correct. 
Often they may have a good point which can help 

me in my own thinking. At least it's worthwhile 
to consider it. 


I may accept what is said or I may not. It 
depends upon who is pointing out the fault. 
Sometimes best to just stay out of sight. 


I accept what is said if it is worthwhile, but 
sometimes I don't feel like changing anything. 
I usually question the person. 


I like to find out what it means; since people are 
aifferent from one another, it could mean almost 
anything. A few people just like to find fault 
with others but there's usually something to be 
learned. 
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B There is something to be changed. Either I am 
doing something wrong or else they don't like what 
I'm doing. Whoever is at fault should be informed 
so that the situation can be set straight. 


(36) A I don't mind if their remarks are meant to be 
. helpful, but there are too many people who find 
fault just to give you 2 hard time. 


B It often means that they're trying to be dis- 
apreeable. People get this way when they've had 
a bad day. I try to examine their remarks in 
terms of what's behind them. 


CHECK AND MAKE SURE THAT YOU'VE CHOSEN ONE MEMBER OF EACH 
PAIR (A TOTAL OF 36 MARKS) 


Scoring for the Interpersonal Topical Inventory 
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Appendix K 


Item 


System 
A ‘iB 
3 
4 2 
Pg 
1 4 
3 2 
1 3 
Za i 
4 2 
BI 1 
2 4 
1 by 
3 2 
2 4 
3 1 
5) 4 
a (a 
ov 1 
2 3 
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Norms for the Individual Topical “Inventory 


(Optained from 461 Naval Trainees - Tuckman) 


Systems 
Decile I ATE eer IV 
10 13+ Ve Wace 13+ 
g LZ bet 11 Ws 
8 11 10 10 11 
ti 10-11 9 9-10 10-11 
6 9- 8 ~ 8- Q- 


Norms for the Individual Topical Inventory 
(Based on 387 first year Education students) 


(University of Alberta - Hewitt) 


Systems 

Decile I Tt EIEN IV 
10 11+ 13+ oe 15+ 

9 10 2 Tez 14 

8 9 af 12 13 

7 8 10 11 2 

6 8 9 10 1:2 

System Scoring: (for both cases) 


tf S scores 9th or 10th Decile in one system and Gth or 
lower in all others, classify him in his highest system. 


es who score 8th Decile in one system and 6th 


If necessary, j : ross 
or lower in all others may also be classified in highest 


scoring system. 
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Criterion for Subject Selection for Study III 
concrete Subjects: 
(1) Ss who scored System I by both criteria 
(Tuckman and Hewitt). 
(2) Ss who scored System I by the Hewitt 


criterion and were unclassified by the Tuckman 


eriverion. 


Abstract Subjects: 
(1) Ss who scored System IV by both criteria 


(Tuckman and Hewitt). 
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Summaries of Analyses for Study I 
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Table i 


Analysis of First Choice 


LO be 


SOURCE Ss ake MS F 
A 12.467 2. 6.083 - 
Error 62.750 9 6.972 

TOTAL 74.917 a 
Tapre 2 
Analysis of Confidence on the First Choice 

SOURCE SS af MS F 
A 4,667 Leste OS 68) Veet 
Error 152000 9 lipylotenyg 

TOTAL 19.667 11 
Table 3 
Analysis of Second Choice 
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Table 4 


Analysis of Confidence on the Second Choice 


SOURCE ss ar MS F 
A 23.167 2 Anee5e 3 2.242 
Error 46.500 9 Spillew 
TOTAL 69.667 li) 
Table 5 


Analysis of Decision Change Scores 


SSO PET ne OTTER GORA NRE ERTS REET EADY TRON Ce 


SOURCE SS Ot MS F 
A 25.167 2 12. 583 5.808% 
Error 19.500 9 2007 
TO LATS 4h. 667 Th 
Fp <0 
Table 6 


Frequency Data for Stack Chosen 


ec een a 


CONDITION Ss Choosing Fach Stack 
Neutral, OC-NC OC = 1 NC = 3 
Neutral, OC-NI OC = 2 NI =2 
Inconsistency, OC=-NI Olea NI-=-3 
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Appendix M 


Summaries of Analyses for Study Agi: 


N.B. In all of the tables A is consistency and B is 
inconsistency. 


fapbe-1 


Analysis of First Choice 


SOURCE Ss at MS F 
A 13.225 1 Chee aes 
B 2.025 1 2.025 = 
Ax : 1.225 i Jee? 5 = 
Error . 196.500 36 5.458 
TOTAL 2125975 39 
Table 2 


Analysis of Confidence on the First Choice 


SOURCE Ss af MS F 
A aes 1 ac aa 
B | 025 1 ee 
AxB 025 1 Oo 5a ae 
Error 32.900 36 914 


TOTAL Bye es, 39 
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Table 3 


Analysis of Interest of the Consistent Stack 


eres 


pete: 


DANS CAE EA YET ELL COT BAIN IST IET NT ELE AEE NI LAMAR AEE RE RP IO AE I IRIE A ITE NEN 


SOURCE SS aft MS F 
A 3.025 4 39025 1.5307 
B 13225 1 14225 2 
A xB 4225 4 2225 a 
Error 832 300 36 2.314 
TOTAL Oar 75 39 
Table 4 


Analysis of Usefulness of the Consistent Stack 


Ser eis SO ASCE Dee me 


SOURCE 5s at, MS F 
A 5.625 1 5.625 ~ 
B D085 1 2.025 Z 
Error 207.500 36 5. 764 


TOTAL 2102975 39 
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Table 5 


Analysis of Usefulness of the Inconsistent Stack 


teste, 


OI AT SA IS STAR SE LEE ENTER Oe AERA SSO TEA RO I I AOE NS EO 


SOURCE ss ain MS ne 
A a5 4. Breity - 
B Bans q eZee e276 
p ellem aes Hone 1 ORG 3.686 
Error 191.4 36 Seb ie 
TOTAL 225.6 39 
Table 6 


Analysis of Interest of the Inconsistent Stack 


ran a et ON EE NE EE RSE TT A ON RTO 


Ae ae Pm a tO 


SOURCE SS aft MS Ist 
A seared af 1 rgb , 62u% 
B | 1.0 1 shed ~ 
ye eal: it OO Wp 1020 Baca 
Error 4» Oye 36 26107 
TOTAL Liew 39 
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Table 7 
Analysis of Interest + Usefulness 


of the CGonsistent Stack 


SAAS a AOS eI EN A ARE A REE 


SOURCE SS af. MS F 
A a 1 Et: —— 
B cal uf aml - 
Ax B (aes iD BOS = 
Error 385.4 3 10.706 
ORAS jenn 388.4 39 
Table 8 


Analysis of Interést + Usefulness 


of the Inconsistent Stack 


Cn a aanenninieemmnmemmadniammmmneteteaaeee adamantane aaa oe 


SOURCE Ss one MS F 
A 25.6 Al 25.6 Ze? 
B 22.5 4 22.5 ee 
Ware 3) bieene 1 Sre0 5.662% 
Error 366.2 36 iy Opa bay 
TOTAL 74.9 39 
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Table 9 
Analysis of Interest of the Consistent Stack - Interest 


of the Inconsistent Stack 


aa 


SOURCE Ss af MS F 
aa Sel WI OEE REID Sa se sh gas A UL SR se RC LTE et hb 
an: 8.025 4 5.025 = 
B 2025 1 .025 
A= 8B 01025 1 7.225 1.264 
Error 205.700 36 ran 
TOTAL 245.975 39 
Table 10 


Analysis of Usefulness of the Consistent Stack - Usefulness 


of the Inconsistent Stack 


SOURCE SS aft MS F 
A 15.625 1 15,625 begil® 
B 2H 025 1 ZU 1025 2,18 
AxB 11.025 4 42.025 2 
Error 409. 300 36 sil, Stee) 


TOTAL 459.975 sie) 
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Table ii 


Analysis of Second Choice 


LNA A IIE NES A A AOSD REST TC HNO PE 


SOURCE : Ss aft MS F 
A ie 25 1 eee - 
hx B te) ““4 (RLS 12923 
Error 134.900 36 3.747 
ODA es 143.975 3 
Table 12 


Analysis of Decision Change Scores 
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SOURCE ss aft MS F 
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Appendix N 
Summaries of Analyses for Study III 
N.B. In all of the tables A is concrete-abstract and B 
is dissonance~instrumentality. 
Table 1 


Analysis? or Pirnst= Choice 


saaneneen tittadietendiietetheiieatdaieeneeeniimelieddeiianieradgie tie eects atte aaa OR tt EO IS 


eer aca OE 


SOURCE ~ SS at MS F 
A Ju il 4b a 
B Aa 1 a ead 
[Nhe AS: a Anat! le Lee 2.045 
Error 213.20 36 Sen 
TOTAL 225.6 39 
Table 2 


Analysis of Confidenceon the Pirst, Choice 


rR A MER ANY I POT EE TON AR INS FECA ESTEE I SLCC AR AIEEE CEI TE RS SENS ATLL SD EE TSI ODEN RITE SEINE OSI OS SC SOS 


SOURCE Ss ans MS F 
A 4 1 4 = 
B ob il by = 
A axe B 29 Al eo) a 
Error 58.2 36 Toa 7 
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Table 3 


Analysis of Interest of the Consistent Stack 


oo 


a a EE A EE ea IE a 


eos rwanee ee 
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Analysis of the Second Choice 
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Analysis of Decision Change Scores 
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